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LABOUR’S DEATH WISH 


tT took the BBC’s Press Conference to 
reveal how little really divides the policy 
of Frank Cousins from the policy of his 
party. In spite of disjointed and incoherent 
questioning, which allowed him to sidle 
away with some very slippery answers, he 
could not disguise the fact that what had 
been built up in the popular press as a 
catastrophic split was by Labour Party 
standards relatively trivial. Mr. Cousins 
condemned the non-nuclear club proposal, 
but that is for the future. Mr. Cousins wants 
us to stop testing H-bombs: so does the 
party executive, and everybody else with 
any sense. Mr. Cousins wants us to stop 
manufacturing them, which is also sensible; 
if the argument is accepted that their only 
value is as a deterrent, there is no need for a 
vast stockpile. And Mr. Cousins does not 
want us to leave NATO, which presumably 
means that he renounces unilateral dis- 
armament. Where, then, does the rift lie? 
Mainly in personalities. For too long, 
Mr. Cousins has wanted to be an Ernie 
Bevin; for too long, his efforts to assert 
himself have proved farcical. He has the 
support of his own union but of hardly any- 
body else—except the Daily Express, which 
has promoted him assiduously. The Labour 
Party leaders cannot see what all the fuss is 
about, and the TUC General Council finds 
him tiresome. Searching around for some- 
thing to show his critics that he is a force 
to be reckoned with, the notion occurred 
to him that the non-nuclear club could be 
described as a deviation from the policy 
laid down at the last party conference. 
This gave him the chance, he realised, to 
denounce it not as a rebel, but as a defender 
of the faith. 
It was only a quibble—the kind of 
political trick that is more commonly and 
usefully played on one’s political opponents 


than on one’s own party. But Mr. Cousins 
had a useful excuse handy. His union has a 
perfect right, he insists, to put forward 
modifications of party policy for discussion 
at the next Conference. This is true: but 
it will not excuse, in his party’s eyes, the 
way he did it. He allowed the great split 
story to be built up in the press, doing 
nothing to play it down, as he could easily 
have done. No doubt he can argue that this 
will make the press look foolish when they 
find at the Conference there is no great split 
after all. But for the moment it makes his 
party look not merely foolish but in- 
competent. And though he may claim that if 
Conference rules against him, he will bow 
to its decision, he is going to look very 
silly if there is no Conference—if the 
Tories decide to chance their arm on an 
autumn election, to catch the Labour Party 
with its trousers around its ankles. 


Labour, of course, has been asking for it. 
The efforts to find formulae acceptable to 
all the varieties of potential Labour voter 
can only succeed if its backers are deeply 
concerned that it should succeed. They are 
not: the Old Guard’s telegrams to Mr. 
Cousins, encouraging him to go on making 
a nuisance of himself over nationalisation, 
were symptomatic of a death wish that is 
by no means confined to the disappointed 
veterans who sent them. Anxious though 
all socialists are that Labour should win the 
election, many of them—the Tribunes, the 
Victors for Socialism, as well as the 
Morrisons and Shinwells—would derive 
some pleasure from being able to greet the 
news of another Tory victory with a sour 
I-told-you-so. 


It is difficult to see how Labour can 


extricate itself from its humiliations. It is 
now in much the same condition as the 





Liberal Party was at the end of the last 
century: trying to cover a segment of the 
electorate that is too wide, and contains too 
many disparate (not to say disruptive) 
elements to be squeezed into any one galley. 
The appearance of a leader of genius might 
be able to contain them all, but a party 
whose succession runs Gaitskell, Bevan, 
Wilson, is not in that fortunate position. 
If the Liberals had shown more guts 
earlier, particularly over Suez, they might 
now be in a position to chalienge Labour in 
the sector they lost to it after the war; but 
with the single-seat constituencies and no 
transferable vote, the challenge can hardly 
be made effective, except in marginal 
constituencies, in time. And as most 
‘floating voters’ are reluctant to cast their 
vote for a candidate who stands no chance, 
they will be likely to remember Cousins, 
and vote Conservative; unless they re- 
member Suez, and do not vote at all. 


Breaking Down the Bar 


N the long run—it is often 
our bar can only be broken politically if 
it is broken socially. Where it exists in the 
pubs, it exists, and legislation is not the 
answer. This, at least, is the view put forward 
in the current issue of the Central African 
Examiner, which under the heading A la 
Carte Blanche—ou Café Noir? discusses the 
same subject that Grace Scott writes about 
in her article from Northern Rhodesia in 
this week's Spectator—discussing it, like her, 
from a liberal standpoint, but reaching the 
different and dismal conclusion that there 
is nothing much the lawgivers can do. 
Two arguments are commonly presented 
to justify legislative inaction in such cases. 
The first is that a law which cannot be 
generally enforced is a bad law. This is true: 
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but there are occasions when it is the lesser 
of two evils that a law which cannot 
generally be enforced should exist, as an 
earnest of the community’s intentions, and 
as a basis on which prosecutions can be 
undertaken for glaring infringements. The 
NSPCC would doubtless concede that 
the proportion of cases of cruelty to 
children which are detected and punished is 
lamentably small; but we do not for that 
reason repeal the child cruelty laws. 

The second is the Butlerian view that the 
State should not intervene in the field as it 
were of private enterprise—the argument 
commonly used to justify the absence of 
stiffer laws against, say, depositing litter. 
It is not by multiplying regulations and 
restrictions, his supporters say, but by 
awaking people to a proper sense of their 
responsibility to their neighbours. And it 
is true that in many cases the law does not 
have to be invoked to make people listen to 
Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done-by; one 
striking example is the way in which 
British motorists need no regulation to 
deter them from sounding their car hooters 
in cities, a consortium reached not under 
legal duress but by common agreement 
that to progress by decibel-power is vulgar. 
But there are other examples where laws 
become necessary, particularly when eco- 
nomic interests are involved. 

The colour bar is one of them. Here, as 
well as in Central Africa, the liberal- 
minded proprietor who seeks to make his 
pub or hotel, boarding-house or café, 
multi-racial may find that if it is not all 
white it will become perforce all black 
(unless he makes it so expensive that it 
reaches a social level where colour hardly 
mattérs). The only way to give such 
propr a fair chance is to lay down 
rules that their competitors have to observe, 
or risk severe penalties. It may be im- 
possible to prevent a man who is determined 
to evade such rules from doing so; but it 
has some effect where the proprietor is 
law-abiding (or at least law-fearful); and 
something is done to get white and coloured 
used to the idea of eating and — 
together, on sociable terms. 

‘Getting used to the idea’ is half the 
battle. As the report recently published on 
adult education in Central Africa says, 
‘far too few Europeans have either met the 
better educated members of other races, 
or have any conception of the quality 
which they can show.’ The colour bar in 
Africa is often the result (as it is in some 
London establishments) of prejudice, but it 
is more often the result of inexperience; 
where the different races become accustomed 
to shake down together at adjoining tables 
there is soon as little colour feeling as there 
traditionally is in France. Laws may be 
necessary to fight this discrimination, at least 
for a time. Even the Examiner agrees that 
though legislation is not the answer, the 
threat of it may be needed to bring café- 
owners to their senses—though the legis- 
lation it suggests, ‘making it compulsory for 
cafés and restaurants to serve the genuinely 
hungry and thirsty, leaving them free to 
refuse the obvious political demonstrator 
and the man out to make an issue of things,’ 
is hardly likely to get off the drawing-board. 
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Incidentally: the views in the Bow Group 
memorandum on Central Africa show just 
how far members of that group are from the 
hindquarters of the Tory Party—from its 
centre of gravity. Their most significant 
recommendations are that the Government 
should clearly define its pledges to the 
native Africans, and that a Commonwealth 
Commission should be set up to which the 
Rhodesian representatives would not be 
admitted, on the grounds that witnesses 
who may be called upon to give evidence 
should not also be on the Bench. The 
principles upon which the Government has 
been working so far are to avoid clear 
definition of pledges, and to allow witnesses, 
if not to be judges in their own case, at 
least to have the judges’ ear. It would be 
pleasant to think that this memorandum 
may have some influence on party 
policy; but the history of such liberal- 
Conservative ventures suggests that this 
is extremely improbable. 


Awkward Corner 


FTER his State visit to Cairo the 

Emperor of Ethiopia went straight to 
Moscow on a tour that is taking in Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. He is as skilful 
at mixing the kinds of country he visits as 
he is at home in balancing the rival interests 
of bigger powers than his own—alternate 
contracts for British and American firms; 
Italian engineers at work on hydro-electric 
plants, but Yugoslavs on harbour works; 
Ethiopian Airlines managed by Americans, 
but its staff encouraged to visit Russia. 

Britain is not included in Haile Selassie’s 
current itinerary: he was here on a State 
visit in 1954, and he has recently been 
visited in Addis Ababa by no less distin- 
guished a statesman than Dr. Charles Hill 
and—in State—by the Gloucesters (the 
Duke is understood to go down especially 
well with our less sophisticated friends and 
allies). 

Relations, in short, are friendly, but they 
have been—if ‘strained’ is too strong a 
word—a little cool, and the Foreign Office 
has been at pains, in proposing to send out 
Mr. Denis Wright, to find a particularly 
lively-minded, energetic and personable 
young ambassador; one who was in 
business before he became a diplomatist, 
and particularly experienced in the eco- 
nomic aspects of contemporary diplomacy. 

What has affected Anglo-Ethiopian re- 
lations—causing a decline in British 
influence in Addis Ababa which surprises 
those who recall that it was to Britain that 
the Emperor came in exile, and that it was 
Britain that restored him to his throne—is 
the suspicion that Britain is behind the 
ambition of the more naively nationalist 
Somalis to weld together Somalia (which 
emerges next year from Italian adminis- 
tration unde? the United Nations) with 
British Somaliland (which Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd promised in February shall be helped 
to get together with Somalia), French 
Jibuti, a corner of Kenya and—here’s the 
rub—that part of Ethiopia’s Ogaden salient 
over which Somali tribesmen, by agreement, 
graze their fidcks. 

The Emperor has suspected for some time 
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that the Somalis would like such a Greater 
Somalia to become a member of the 
Commonwealth, thus acquiring allies in its 
territorial claims against Ethiopia; and that 
Britain would welcome such a new African 
member. It is a sad reflection on our 
diplomacy that we have failed to convince 
a highly intelligent monarch, who has good 
reason to be grateful to this country, that 
what Britain wants in the Horn of Africa, 
more than anything else, is stability; and 
that we realise we would be as wrong, if 
only for the most selfish reasons, to back 
Somalis against Ethiops as to back Ethiops 
against Somalis. 

It is understandable that Haile Selassie 
should go a-visiting all those powers that 
have, or that might wish to have, interests 
in his part of Africa. He was as conscious, 
no doubt, when he drove in State through 
Cairo, of the sizeable Muslim minority in 
Ethiopia to which Egyptian propaganda is 
directed, as he was aware in Moscow of the 
benefits that Soviet capital and technical 
investment look like bringing to Egypt. 
But it would be a pity, for a number of 
reasons, if he went on distrusting British 
motives, which are a good deal purer and 
simpler in the Horn of Africa than they are 
in some other places. In restoring the 
Emperor’s confidence in British good faith, 
perhaps the new Ambassador will succeed 
where the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and the Duke of Gloucester seem 
to have had so little effect. 


London-Paris Air Race 


T would have been wretched luck for the 
Daily Mail if its London-Paris air race 
had been erased from its columns by the 
printing dispute; here, for once, is a stunt 
that might bring benefit to the public, and 
not just to the newspaper promoting it. 
The absurdity of present restrictions on 
international travel—the long haul from 
city centres to airports, immigration 
formalities, customs—have deprived air 
travel of much of the value it should have; 
and though everybody realises this, little 
has been done to end it. Among the most 
effective ways of reminding the community 
of what it is missing is a daily scrutiny of 
the experiences of these latter-day Blériots, 
who are showing just how quickly such 
journeys could be made if governments 
turned their attention to encouraging quick 
transit, instead of putting unnecessary 
obstacles in its way. 

The venture may also help to stimulate 
flying for pleasure, about which Major 
Oliver Stewart writes for us this week. 
There is some pleasure flying (and gliding) 
in Britain, but very little compared with 
what goes on in other countries. In the US, 
for example, airfields exist beside every 
town, with small planes in herds stacked 
around the perimeter, ready for use for 
business or for pleasure: to take the sales 
manager to a conference at the state capital 
one day, and his family to the mountains 
for their weekend the next. Admittedly 
the British climate makes casual transit by 
air a good deal less easy, and on occasions 
positively uneasy. Still, there is room for a 
great expansion here. 
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Colour Bar Cafés 


By GRACE SCOTT 


HE fact that in the Federation of the 

Rhodesias and Nyasaland, six years 
after the policy of Partnership between 
black and white was introduced, the 
population is seriously debating whether or 
not non-Europeans should be allowed into 
hotels, cafés and restaurants, must seem 
strange to outsiders unaccustomed to 
colour bars in operation. Apart from the 
Southern States of America and South 
Africa the Federation must be the only 
remaining part of the world where public 
hostelries are not open to the public in the 
broad sense of the word. 

It is true that one or two hotels in the 
Federation have been run on multi-racial 
lines for some time. Such hotels fall into 
two categories: those that are so expensive 
that only the most affluent of any race can 
afford to make use of them at all—thus 
eliminating the possibility of any but the 
most well-dressed, well-educated and well- 
behaved Africans availing themselves of 
their amenities (those Africans who do 
are usually visitors from other parts of 
Africa travelling on substantial grants or 
allowances from their own governments); 
and those hotels which have recently 
sprung up in or on the borders of large 
African locations, so-called ‘multi-racial’, 
but in effect offering a much-needed 
service to African travellers who can afford 
something better than a space on the floor 
of a fellow tribesman’s hut but who cannot 
check into the cheaper, commercial, 
Europeans-only hotels in the towns. A few 
Europeans do on occasions stay in these 
multi-racial hotels; usually impecunious 
liberals who enjoy the opportunities they 
afford for meeting Africans socially. 

Northern Rhodesia’s leading hotel, the 
Ridgeway in Lusaka, declared its policy 
to be multi-racial from the first day it 
opened six years ago—a revolutionary 
gesture in those eve-of-Federation days 
and, so far as anyone can tell, it has never 
suffered any loss of European patronage. 
Of course it comes well into the first 
category and the few local Africans, 
among whom was the leader of the Northern 
Rhodesia African National Congress, who 
set out to prove the sincerity of the manage- 
ment shortly after the hotel opened, by 
presenting themselves and their wives 
with a request to be served with dinner, 
have seldom if ever repeated the experience. 
Not because they were not served well; 
they were, but because the dinner cost them 
so much they obviously could not afford 
to make a habit of it. Nevertheless as a 
result, the Ridgeway is never included in 
any Congress campaigns aimed at breaking 
down the hotel colour bar. It has been 
tested, found adequate and is left alone. 

No such happy situation exists in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, where the 
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new Jameson Hotel, the first Southern 
Rhodesian hotel to follow the example of 
the Ridgeway (it is owned and run by the 
same mining company groups) has just 
declared it will not register as ‘multi- 
racial’ under the new Act passed by the 
Southern Rhodesia Government allowing 
hotels in that country to work on a multi- 
racial policy provided they register as such. 
The Act is being loudly hailed by the 
Federal pundits, who are frantically 
thinking up measures to impress the 
British Government in good time for the 
1960 Constitutional talks, as a wonderful 
example of the progress Partnership is 
making in the Federation, and the failure 
of the Jameson to come up to expectations 
must be causing them no little embarrass- 
ment. But it appears that the ‘multi- 
racial’ tag has been nothing but an em- 
barrassment to the Jameson in a city where 
hotel accommodation is plentiful and 
competition keen; many Europeans who 
might otherwise have patronised it have 
been going to hotels where there has been 
no risk of having to share the sumptuous 
dining-rooms and thickly-carpeted lounges 
with dark-skinned guests. In other words, 
it has failen into line with the policy of 
Salisbury’s other hotels, which is not to 
admit non-Europeans ‘for the moment.’ 
Though not quite into line—its face-saving 
compromise is to admit certain non- 
Europeans, mainly foreigners, who hold 
permits from the Southern Rhodesian 
Department of Native Affairs. A visiting 
Indian diplomat, for instance, will in future 
have to apply to the Southern Rhodesian 
Government before he can so much as 
unpack his pyjamas. 

But it is the recent ‘Partnership Campaign’ 
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run by the Northern Rhodesia African 
National Congress, in which its members 
were detailed off to enter all cafés and 
restaurants in certain towns and ask to be 
served, which has brought to light some 
real feelings on the subject of Partnership 
which would have best been kept hidden at 
this crucial time in the Federation's history. 
Unlike hotel managers, café proprietors 
cannot rely upon the ‘price bar’ to help 
solve their difficulties. Few Africans 
cannot afford the price of a cup of tea and a 
bun and the proprietor on the Copperbelt 
who hopefully charged one African Con- 
gress customer £10 for a cup of tea, scored 
only the contempt he deserved from 
Europeans as well as Africans and did 
nothing to improve his reputation by 
condescending to reduce the price per cup 
to 10s. on the following day. 


One manageress dealt with the situation 
by breaking a glass out of which an 
African customer had just drunk a milk 
shake—evidently to show her European 
customers they need fear no risk of drinking 
from a ‘contaminated’ tumbler so long as 
she was in charge. But in most cases, café 
proprietors exercised their right to reserve 
admission and turned away the Congress 
campaigners not, as the majority claimed, 
because of any colour prejudice on 
their part, but because of the economic 
necessity of keeping their European custom. 
It is perhaps worthwhile mentioning at this 
point that the majority of Northern 
Rhodesia’s café owners are immigrant 
Greeks—a section of the community not 
notoriously liberal in its attitude towards 
the indigenous people. 


On the whole the campaign passed off 
with few incidents other than those I have 
mentioned and a number of demonstration 
‘walk-outs’ by Europeans, but it did achieve 
sufficient publicity for the Race Relations 
Committee—a body of people representing 
all races, who periodically meet to ponder 
and advise on the country’s racial problems 
—to consider the question of ‘café partner- 
ship’ and to recommend what action they 
thought should be taken. They put 
forward the commonsense suggestion that 
the colour bar in cafés and restaurants 
should be broken down for a trial period 
and that non-Europeans should be served 
in all of these establishments provided 
they were well-dressed and well-behaved. 
They had great hopes that by the end of 
this trial period the problem would have 
solved itself, and that one of two things 
would have happened: either Europeans 
would have become accustomed to seeing 
Africans in their cafés and would forget 
their antipathy or that Africans, having 
won their point, would soon tire of the 
novelty of eating and drinking in European 
company and drift back to their own 
eating-houses where the company is more 
genial and the tea stronger and sweeter. 

But the Committee’s suggestion was 
side-tracked by café proprietors who 
promptly shifted the responsibility of such 
a decision on to their European customers. 
Over several days, customers were asked 
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to answer a questionnaire as to whether or 
not they would continue to patronise the 
cafés if non-Europeans were to be admitted. 
Meanwhile the local press made the most 
of the controversial news-worthy subject 
and published the views of several local 
dignitaries in order to stimulate readers’ 
interest. Seventy-five per cent. of these 
dignitaries were in favour of the trial 
period, though not all of them because of 
any altruistic sentiments. Most of them 
seemed to think that the Africans, knowing 
the colour bar was at an end, would soon 
stop using the cafés anyway and that less 
damage to race relations would be done 
that way than by denying them admission. 
And of course the usual handful of die-hard 
conservative types thought the whole 
thing stuff and nonsense and a threat to 
the European way of life. Correspondence 
columns were filled with indignant and 
often ungrammatical letters to the editor 
from irate European café-users. This idea, 
they said, of allowing Africans to use cafés 
was a nail in the coffin of the Europeans; 
if they were allowed to get away with this, 
what next would the Africans have the 
nerve to demand? European standards 
would be dragged down to African level; 
intellectual conversation would be at an 
end; disease would spread like wildfire; 
what was Sir Roy Welensky doing talking 
of bilharzia campaigns when White civilisa- 
tion was on the brink of such a disaster? 
So this is what came of consenting to 
Federation! What next? One woman 
complained that her garden boy (‘as 
primitive as they come’) had eaten a 
mouse on the previous Sunday and then 
gone to town dressed up to the nines in a 
suit smart enough to gain him admission 
to a European café although he had not 
washed since eating the mouse. No 
thanks, she was not going inside a café 
again, she valued her health too much. 
There was plenty of righteous wrath and 
very little conscious humour in the letters 
and the one theme that occurred and re- 
curred in every issue was that, whether 
Africans are well-dressed or not, they are 
malodorous. 


* 


Yes, smell seems to be the insuperable 
barrier to black and white partnership. 
Deodorant-conscious Europeans are 
convinced that all Africans carry around 
with them the well-known ‘bouquet 
d’ Afrique’, that odour of unwashed but 
honest sweat that people engaged in 
manual labour in a hot climate, and often 
living under conditicns where the nearest 
water is anything up to 500 yards away ina 
communal pump, are naturally given to 
acquiring. 

It is true that many Africans do smell, 
but very seldom those who have sufficient 
pride in themselves to dress properly and 
behave like respectable citizens. But one 
of the tragedies of Southern Africa is that 
so few opportunities exist for Europeans 
to meet this type of African. Thousands 
are acquainted only with their own servants, 
the messenger-boy types who work in their 
shops or offices or the constant stream of 
applicants for jobs at the back door, most 
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of whom are just ‘in from the Bush’ to 
seek their ‘fortune’. These Europeans tend 
to regard educated Africans as ‘upstarts’ 
and apers of the European way of life and 
usually make no effort to get to know them. 
The Federation’s schools, which should be 
the first to help overcome this state of 
affairs, are woefully remiss in the matter. 
Not that European school authorities can 
be held entirely to blame. Those up-to-date 
school heads who have so far tried to 
introduce inter-racial school sports or 
debates have had to contend with grim 
parental opposition. Thus, the present 
generation of European teenagers (as in all 
countries, inveterate café-haunters) are 
turned out into the world with the supreme 
confidence of their superiority over mem- 
bers of the African race, whom they 
regard as a rather lower form of life; 
barbaric and ‘niffy’; good enough for 
servants perhaps and not bad chaps so 
long as they don’t get ideas above their 
station, but the idea of allowing them to 
encroach upon the hitherto exclusively 
European domain of the café society is, to 
them, on a par with being expected to ask 
one’s garden boy in to dinner. 

It is easy for critics to judge these 
Europeans harshly, but unless one has 
been born and brought up in Africa it is 
difficult to realise how hard it is to break 
down custom. Black and white just have 
not been in the habit of mixing up till now. 
Europeans accepted partnership without 
imagining for a moment that it would 
cause them any inconvenience; they 
assured each other that never in their time 
could Africans hope to become their 
equals; their daughters would never want 
to marry them and, after all, the White man 
had 2,000 years of civilisation behind him 
and so on. Now, all of a sudden it looks as 
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‘THERE is a good deal ot 
common ground between 
the Minister and this side 
of the committee... .’ 
When I hear that sort of 
remark from the Oppo- 
sition Front Bench, I reach 
for my season ticket, and 
am presently to be seen 
speeding homeward to 
Surbiton, in time to help bath the children 
and spend an hour in front of the telly 
before bed. And when I heard Mr. Robens 
use those words on Monday, 4 propos of the 
will-you-won’t-you debate on the printing 
dispute, I was out of the door and down the 
stairs so fast that I very nearly started a 
fire-panic. 

It is not, Allah knows, that I would prefer 
to hear Mr. Robens belabouring Mr. 
Macleod as a reactionary lickspittle tool of 
the bosses, intent only on grinding the faces 
of the poor while the honest sweat runs 
down their backs, or indeed to hear Mr. 
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though they are expected to do something 
about partnership; their sense of security 
is threatened. It is all very well to say that 
in time they will get used to the idea—they 
themselves cannot visualise such an 
eventuality. 

When, last week, the result of the café 
partnership poll was announced, no one, 
least of all Congress, was very surprised to 
hear that customers had turned down the 
‘trial period’ suggestion in the ratio of 
nine to one. Thus they have played right 
into the hands of Congress. For it would 
be foolish not to face the fact that the 
African Congress’s aim was not really to 
gain admittance to European cafés, which 
interest them very little, but to collect 
evidence of racial discrimination in the 
Federation, in preparation for the 1960 
Constitutional talks when the question of 
higher status for the Federation will be 
considered. By refusing them admission 
to cafés, restaurants and hotels, Europeans 
have given them exactly what they hoped 
for—proof that true partnership does not 
exist, despite the Federal Government’s 
protestations to the contrary. All the 
evidence of partnership that Sir Roy can 
muster next year to support his case for 
Dominion Status, will have to be weighed 
against the evidence of discrimination 
being gathered by Africans now. 

The irony of the situation is that these 
very Europeans who are short-sightedly 
ruining Sir Roy’s chances of success by 
keeping Africans out of European cafés, 
etc., are the very ones who are most 
anxious that the Federation should break 
its ties with the Colonial Office because 
they firmly believe that only when the 
Federal Government is in charge of its own 
affairs will the Africans be kept in their 
proper place. 


Commentary 


Macleod in turn denounce Mr. Robens as a 
doctrinaire advocate of the class-war, 
trying to make political capital out of a 
dispute that all right-thinking persons 
would agree should be kept out of the party 
arena; when I hear that sort of thing I leave 
by the window. No, but as the House went 
pussy-footing uselessly round the printing 
strike until the tide of euphemisms rose so 
high that the Hansard reporters in the front 
row of the gallery were forced to take off 
their shoes and socks and wear the bottoms 
of their trousers rolled, I was reminded 
irresistibly of Sir Arthur Comyns Carr, 
at last year’s Liberal Conference, nobly 
disclaiming any desire to exacerbate the 
Quemoy situation. 

But the Labour Party can hardly afford 
to go around dishing out the exacerbation 
with too free a hand at the moment; 
though it is not the situation they must take 
care to avoid exacerbating, but the unions, 
many of which are quite exacerbated enough 
already, and liable to become more, not 
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less, exacerbated, as the days roll by. 
But when the Opposition (whose choice 
of subject it was on Monday) announced 
that they would not have a debate on the 
printing situation if it showed signs of 
improvement, and then said that they would 
finally make up their minds on the morning 
of the great day, for all the world like the 
England selectors waiting for the weather to 
settle before deciding whether to drop the 
left-arm spinner or the extra pace man, 
it was only too easy to foresee the useless 
kind of debate that would ensue, and did. 
Yet I have no great hopes that if they had 
waited for the dispute to come to an end, 
and then debated it, anybody would have 
had anything more constructive to say. 
The fact is, public discussion of the trade 
unions and their place in industry and 
politics is virtually out of the question. 
The Labour Party, many of whose members 
are quite as disturbed as I am by some of 
the unions’ tendencies (well, you don’t 
suppose Mr. Gaitskell feels particularly 
happy about the goings-on at Douglas, 
do you?), is hardly going to bite the hand 
that bites it, and the Conservatives seem 
quite content to let things take their course. 
Indeed, I have little hope that if the 
Conservatives win the election they will even 
go so far as to set up some kind of inquiry 
into the unions, even a Royal Commission, 
so delicately do even the Tories desire to 
tread in these regions. 


Nobody, in fact, for all but twenty years 
has given any but the most superficial 
thought to the real function of the Minister 
of Labour, or the kind of industrial relations 
towards which industry should strive 
(‘harmonious’, of course, begs all the 
questions in sight), or the long-term future 
of the unions, or the proper functions and 
interplay of the modern estates of the 
realm. The only serious thinking that is 
being done about the unions concerns the 
manceuvring of their block votes at the 
Labour Party conference, and that, I 
suggest, is not enough. (Incidentally, it 
makes a pleasant pastime for a summer’s 
evening to speculate on the possibility of 
Mr. Cousins and his million-plus votes 
being roundly defeated at Blackpool—f, 
that is, he doesn’t anyway repeat his famous 
Brighton act and switch votes at the last 
minute. If Mr. Gaitskell should beat him 
by a respectable margin, which, despite all 
the encircling gloom, is still the most likely 
outcome, Mr. Cousins’s counsel, services 
and voice are between them going to rate in 
Mr. Gaitskell’s estimation thereafter about 
as high as the opinions of Lord Hinching- 
brooke. And if Mr. Gaitskell should even 
go and win the General Election, which 
admittedly is rather less likely, Mr. Cousins 
might just as well go back to the cab of his 
lorry. In the United States in 1948, the 
Dixiecrats bolted the Democrat ticket, and 
Mr. Truman won without them. Where 
now are Mr. Thurmond and Mr. Byrne 
and their heirs and assigns? Where is 
Governor Long, even when he is not down 
on the funny-farm? Frankie has a big mouth, 
but even with its aid he may not be able to 
chew the meal he is biting off for himself.) 

Anyway, the debate continued, and so did 
the printing strike. Nobody exacerbated 
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anything or anybody, and the name of 
Lord Monckton was shortly to be heard in 
the land. It is typical of some of the atti- 
tudes behind and around the strike that 
Lord Monckton’s name should be regarded 
as practically a cure for the king’s evil. 
For it was Lord Monckton who first 
turned the Ministry of Labour into some- 
thing not easily distinguishable from the 
Ministry of Agriculture—in other words, 
an office which believes that no price is too 
high to pay for a quiet night’s sleep. 
Now it is Lord Birkett, who is clearly 
regarded in the same sort of light. 
But the differences, whatever they are, 
between the employers and the unions in 
the present dispute have nothing to do with 
personalities, and if Lord Birkett’s 
status as a sort of honorary archangel 
should prove efficacious in finding a settle- 
ment, it will only mean that once again the 
diseased roots have been left untouched 
while the spectators are invited to admire 
the skill of the man with the pruning-hook. 


Meanwhile, in the short-term political 
future, the strike in general and some of its 
more malodorous concomitants—particu- 
larly the action of various Labour council- 
chamber Gauleiters in (illegally) banning 
the press from their meetings—can only 
bring electoral advantage to the Govern- 
ment. One cannot help reflecting that if the 
Labour Party loses the election it will not 
lack excuses. 


Unreal though the debate on the printing 
dispute inevitably was, it cannot be said 
that the debate two days later on foreign 
affairs was much more en rapport with the 
big wicked world outside. Indeed, Mr. 
Bevan—though he seems to have recaptured 
some at least of his old form, doubtless in 
anticipation of the carnage at Blackpool in 
October—appeared to be inhabiting an 
entirely private world of his own. Just 
listen to this, for instance, for a contribution 
to East-West understanding: 


...the only answer we have to make... 
to be able to reach agreement, is that we 
want the termination of mutual subversive 
activities from both East and West Berlin, 
That would satisfy our amour propre and 
theirs, and I should not have thought that 
there would be very much difficulty about 
achieving that. 

If the prospect of Mr. Bevan becoming 
Foreign Secretary were not rapidly be- 
coming remote, I would sleep even worse 
o’nights than I do normally. Mr. Bevan 
really does seem to believe that if we make 
an agreement with the Soviet Government 
for the mutual cessation of subversive 
activities, the Soviet Government will keep 
that agreement. If Mr. Bevan believes that, 
Mr. Bevan will believe anything at all, 
even that if we manage to make an agree- 
ment involving the destruction of existing 
stock-piles of nuclear and atomic bombs 
anybody at all, on either side, will carry it 
out. When I was fifteen I was a great one 
for the Soviet Union. and used to go around 
saying what a splendid fellow Stalin was, 
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to the mild distress of the authorities of the 
famous public school in the library of 
which I used to leave my copy of the Daily 
Worker when I had finished with it. When 
people attempted to point out to me that 
some rather horrid things occasionally 
happened in the Soviet Union, particularly 
to Stalin’s opponents, I used triumphantly 
to brandish the 1936 Stalin Constitution, 
and point to the bits that guaranteed 
freedom of expression and from arbitrary 
arrest. Now Mr. Bevan, it is true, does not 
believe that the Soviet Union is a demo- 
cratic country, but his general approach to 
international politics appears to be very 
little less naive than my youthful attitude 
to Stalin. That is, he seems to have a 
pathetic faith in the value of words written 
down on paper, especially if they are signed 
in the bottom right-hand corner. I can quite 
see Mr. Bevan, as Labour Foreign Secretary, 
getting off the aeroplane at London 
Airport brandishing a piece of paper and 
beaming broadly for the cameras. A1.d I 
can see some slight air of bewilderment 
creeping across the smile a week later when 
the Soviet Union breaks every article of the 
agreement he so triumphantly brought back, 
But if Mr. Bevan is not to be Foreign 
Secretary, who is? Mr. Selwyn Lloyd? 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Lloyd’s speech— 
for him—was not too bad, and he could 
hardly be expected, in mid-Geneva, to say 
anything very much. Nor could the Prime 
Minister, who made his usual speech about 
taking one step at a time, as if clichés were 
any kind of substitute for action, or even for 
good speeches. It was on the Thursday that 
the Prime Minister showed himself rather 
more au naturel, and led to the gloomy 
reflection that there are things to which I 
would even prefer Mr. Bevan’s tenure of the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Arthur Lewis had put 
down a question—a very sensible and 
thoughtful question, I may add—which 
included a reference to the forthcoming 
French test of ‘a hydrogen bomb’. Now you 
and I and the Prime Minister know that the 
French bomb is as yet ‘only’ atomic, and so 
I should guess does Mr. Arthur Lewis, 
though admittedly Mr. Arthur Lewis does 
not know very much. Instead, however, of 
simply correcting Mr. Lewis's slip and then 
answering the substance of the question, 
the Prime Minister preferred to take the 
petty, quibbling contemptible point that 
Mr. Lewis had asked about a French 
hydrogen-bomb test, which was not in fact 
taking place. The temper of the House (and 
not only, I may say, from the Labour side) 
showed Mr. Macmillan that he had made a 
bad mistake, but instead of salvaging rye 
thing by going back and answering the 
original question (or even Mr. Gaitskell’s 
admirably-phrased supplementary) he lost 
his head and his temper and stood there 
snarling with rage at an interjection from 


Macmillan stood at the Box, biting little 
lumps off the air, and a very unlovely little 
figure he looked. Nalvety on one side, and 
self-regard on the other; good Lord, 
deliver us! 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


I CAME ACROSS a depress- 

¢ ing example last week of 
what can happen as a 

C result of the navy’s catch- 
*em-young recruitment 

principle, in the shape of a 

young naval officer whose 

application to leave the 

service has recently been rejected. He entered 
Dartmouth at the age of thirteen (I asked him 
what influenced his choice of career; he 


sea-going appointment to the satisfaction 
of his superiors. Around the age of twenty, 
though, he had begun to have misgivings 
choice of career; and some 
this reached the point when he 
decided he could no longer give the kind of 
service which, he realised, he ought to be 
giving; his heart was not in it. Accordingly 

in his resignation. Ironically, his 
record in the past was held against 

was told that he would not be 


contemporaries, and on the men serving 
under him. I find it hard to believe that the 
navy can only survive by holding onto its 
officers after the fashion of the press gang. 
Is there no way in which an officer or rating 
who has lost his vocation can leave? 
eee nee oe 
age eee ee wnere We 
true vocation lies 


1 NEVER NEVER MET Ernest Newman. But his style, 

his massive yet always elegant books, the 
ie Sma clases tive. copectalty tho on. 
cellent collection in Cardus’s autobio- 
graphy, and the sound of his broadcast 
voice, a soft-grained, courteous Lancashire 
voice with a cutting edge of irony, made up 
an impression so strong that one seemed to 
know him well. I suppose no English critic 
of the century has had a wider or, on the 
whole, more beneficial influence. More than 

any other man he set the modern fashion of 
comic ariticlon, trilliently blending histor!- 
ya, ey mchmarorend musical analy- 
sis, He made personal criticism respectable, 
because his technical armoury was so ob- 
viously formidable and his mind so sharp 


and precise that no one could debunk him. 
Newman’s part in the cosmopolitanising of 
English musical taste was also inestimable. 
His superb books on opera were a kind of 
intellectual accompaniment of the work of 
Beecham and others in persuading the 
English that opera was an art as ‘sacred’ and 
admirable as symphony and oratorio— 
though he never really accepted Sir Thomas’s 
views about the supremacy of Mozart. His 
own taste was towards the intricate: Woif 
was a greater writer of songs than Schubert, 
Wagner a superior opera composer to Verdi. 
Some of his past judgments—his strictures 
on Don Carlos, for instance—read oddly 
today. But Newman never wrote like a man 
who feared to be disagreed with. In his 
younger days he was a deadly deflator of 
mediocrity; he could describe Dr. Parry 
as ‘sickening for another oratorio’. Later on 
his style inevitably lost its attack, and he 
could be repetitive. The famous New States- 
man clerihew related to his latter days on 
the Sunday Times: 

Ernest Newman 

Said ‘next week Schumann’, 

But when next week came 

It was Wagner just the same. 

But this was really a kind of compliment 
to his urbane defiance of the modern frenzy 
for up-to-the-minute news, and his ability to 
sustain a long, and usually worthwhile, 
argument. Though his influence probably 
had a good deal to do with retarding the 
growth of Stravinsky's popularity in this 
country, he never became, like so many 
critics, a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary. 

* 2 . 


IN THE National and English Review this 
month Charles Curran, in an otherwise 
penetrating article on the English weekend, 
repeats the old story that the serious 
weeklies are ‘on the road to oblivion’ 
because of the increasing popularity of 
what Jimmy Porter called the ‘posh 
Sundays’. In fact the reverse is true: the 
welcome rise in circulation of the Observer 
and the Sunday Times has been creating a 
new class of reader who would not pre- 
viously have thought of reading, let alone 
buying, a weekly—but who now, his interest 
in current political and cultural affairs 
stimulated by what he reads on Sundays, 
is beginning to look further afield. A man 
who has seen an exciting football match 
tends to read all the commentators’ accounts 
on the next day; and in much the same way 
a reader who becomes interested in, say, the 
theatre, or politics, tends to want to 
know what other interested people think 
about them. If Mr. Curran takes a look 
at the weeklies’ circulation figures for the 
first six months of 1959, I think he may 
find cause to change his mind. 
* * 


I WAS SURPRISED to learn that Mr. Stazhadze, 
manager of Moscow’s Aragvi restaurant, 
has been getting into trouble for pocketing 
bribes. Trebly surprised: I should not have 
expected such tidings to have reached me 
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by way of The Times; or that its fourth- 
leader writer should be such a close student 
of Izvestia; or that the Aragvi is still as 
popular in Mr. Khrushchev’s time as it was 
in Mr. Stalin’s, so that one has to grease the 
manager’s palm, these days, to get a table. 
I know that its Georgian cooking is sti!! 
delicious enough to have won a gastronomic 
gold medal at the recent Brussels exhibition, 
but all my recent information from Moscow 
has suggested that the Aragvi, along with 
other manifestations of the Georgian genius, 
had been regarded as a good deal less 
kulturny—which is to say, more or less, 
a good deal less chic—since the death of the 
most influential of all Georgians. Colleagues 
who were in Moscow for the Macmillan 
visit tell me that the smart place there these 
days is the Praha—though I don’t know 
what there is about Czech cooking to com- 
mend itself to the beau monde of Moscow, 
or of anywhere else. In Stalin’s time, I recall, 
the head waiter of the Aragvi used to be a 
good deal more deferential with the then 
Moscow correspondent of Agence France 
Presse than with any of the Kremlin bigwigs. 
Whether this was the respect due from any 
restaurant to a Frenchman who used to 
order his meals in advance, and after a good 
deal of scholarly discussion, or whether it 
was a sort of oblique salute to the old 
regime—for the French journalist was 
Russian by origin, grandson of one of the 
Tsar’s ‘sugar barons’, technically a Russian 
baron himself, I suppose, and I know that 
the head waiter knew it—I never cared to 
inquire too closely. But I hope that that 
same old head waiter hasn’t got into trouble 
too, along with poor Mr. Stazhadze. 
- a oe 

HAVING SOME BUSINESS to do at Selfridges 
last week, I went along there at half-past four, 
only to be greeted with the cheerful news 
that the shop was closed because someone 
had put a bomb in it, necessitating a 
thorough search. Next day the same hoaxer, 
or a similar one, rang Harrods with the 
same information; in Knightsbridge, how- 
ever, they are made of sterner stuff (or per- 
haps they felt that having the place blown 
to pieces would be a welcome solution to 
the take-over problem), and had the place 
searched by house detectives without clear- 
ing it. These hoaxes, following the spate a 
few months ago (when railway stations were 
the chief targets), are annoying, and after all 
it is possible that one day somebody will 
actually have planted a bomb. But I think it 
high time that the farce of closing down the 
establishment to ‘search’ it, in the case of 
somewhere the size of Selfridges or Charing 
Cross Station, was abandoned. Did the 
searchers at Selfridges look in every suitcase 
in the luggage department, in every handbag 
in the handbag department, in every vase in 
the china department, in every casserole and 
saucepan in the kitchen department, in every 
drawer and cupboard in the furniture de- 
partment, in every cardboard box in the 
store-rooms? Did they take up every floor- 
board throughout the building? Of course 
not; if they had attempted to they would 
still be at it. Why inconvenience the cus- 
tomers with what cannot, in the nature of 
things, be a thorough search? 


PHAROS. 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of the chemical industry in all the multifarious 
forms it takes in a community as complex as ours is a 
very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that 
money should be in the forefront of the picture. We take 
pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily 
a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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Untapped Resources 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


ADICALISM is an approach to politics, 

not a way of life. Certainly, it has 
more to do with temperament than with 
party, but the term should be used with 
reference to political ideas, aims and 
methods, rather than to psychological 
states or social environments. 

A radical should have a soul, but he 
need not bare it to the world. He is not 
obliged to write thus: “The True Radical 
regards drunkenness as one of the most 
ancient and corrupting of human vices, so 
he is against drunkenness. This does not, 
however, mean that he is incapable of 
getting drunk himself. Far from it. But 
when he gets drunk he despises his own 
lack of restraint and never for one moment 
loses sight of the principle of sobriety. At 
the same time he deplores the puritan out- 
look and seeks to avoid an excessively 
earnest demeanour.’ The distinction be- 
tween ‘true’ and ‘false’ is anyway bogus in 
this context. Different radicals may have 
different values and priorities, and they may 
be more or less admirable as human beings; 
but they remain radicals. Gandhi and 
Hitler were both genuinely radical, though 
one was good, the other bad, one right, the 
other wrong. 

It is a mistake to identify radicalism with 
any particular class. Classes as such are 
lumpish and slow even to fight for their own 
rights until somebody gives them a lead. 
Radicals may turn up anywhere—in a 
cottage, a cobbled street, a semi-detached 
house or a stately home—but, if we have to 
employ the Marxist idiom, it is probably 
fair to say that the largest reservoir of 
intelligent and purposeful discontent is still, 
as in the past, the much-abused bourgeoisie. 
Farmworkers and industrial wage-earners 
(the ‘working class’) are not, as a group, 
conspicuously go-ahead, and the myth of 
upper-class eccentricity, ably propagated in 
recent years by Evelyn Waugh, Nancy 
Mitford and others, has taken in too many 
innocents, Whatever the Labour tradi- 
tionalist and the sub-feudal Tory romantic 
may think, radicalism is not necessarily a 
by-product of either proletarian hardship 
or aristocratic privilege. It is important, 
too, not to exaggerate the connection be- 
tween political and financial independence: 
poor men are often brave, rich men are 
often cowards. Private wealth is, however, 
a valuable, if at times indirect, reinforce- 
ment to the nonconformist in politics, as in 
other fields. Economic equality is an 
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obsolete doctrine, like /aissez-faire, but it 
still has its stern, unbending advocates. 

What should the British radical be 
working for in 1959? First he should aim 
at making his compatriots believe in, and 
practise, democracy. A hundred years ago 
the United Kingdom was still governed by 
a capitalist oligarchy: though it has since 
acquired a democratic constitution it has 
not yet acquired an entirely democratic 
mood, and it is most reluctant to make 
immediate democratic concessions to terri- 
tories still subject to its rule. A radical 
must therefore set himself the following 
main targets (stated telegraphically, for 
reasons of space): 

To establish the idea that universal 
suffrage and the two-party system are 
basic conditions for a healthy democracy. 

To counteract boss control in the two 
main British parties and make them 
democratic internally. 

To expose the undemocratic fallacy 
that some categories of people are more 
‘fit’ to vote than others. 

To extend the franchise at least to 
eighteen-year-olds and so encourage 
younger people to take an interest in 
politics. 

To remove the hereditary element from 
the House of Lords and abolish what 
remains of its suspensory veto. 

To make the honours system non- 
political or, if this is impossible, to get 
rid of it. 

To introduce universal suffrage at once 
in every British colony and transfer power 
as soon as the bare minimum of 
indigenous personnel are available for 
the tasks of government. 

At home, the radical must turn his 
attention to what is called the public sector. 
He should support high, though not penal, 
taxation and should seek to increase 
efficiency, without diminishing the re- 
sponsibility, of the State. All nationalised 
industries should be run by Ministers, 
directly answerable to Parliament. What 
Mr. Marples is doing for the Post Office 
should be done for the fuel industry, the 
railways, the air corporations, the forests 
and every other publicly-owned concern. If 
the right men for such high-powered 
executive work cannot be found among the 
existing body of MPs they must be brought 
in from the outside; and if it takes them a 
few years to perfect their ‘House of Com- 
mons manner’ this need not cause the 
nation as a whole any serious distress. 
Above all, education must be given a 
seismic boost. We are still devoting to it the 
same proportion of our national income 
that it received twenty years ago. We are 
spending per head of the population less 
than half what the Americans, and less than 
one-seventh what the Russians, are spend- 
ing on education. There is still too much 
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bumbling talk about teaching being a 
vocation rather than a profession, so that 
teachers’ pay remains niggardly. Moreover, 
British education is still dominated by the 
bogy of class. The fee-paying ‘prepara- 
tory’ schools must be eliminated, the ‘pub- 
lic’ schools must be merged with the State 
system to the same extent that Oxford and 
Cambridge have been, and the Iron Curtain 
between secondary grammar and secondary 
modern must be broken down. 


Britain has been going through a jingo- 
istic phase, compounded of imperial 
frustration, xenophobia and a touch of 
racialism. The radical must fight the Jingoes 
for all he is worth, but he must be careful 
not to oversimplify the problem. For in- 
stance, he must be prepared to find many 
of the worst ‘wog-bashers’ among the rank 
and file of the Labour Party. He must also 
look out for the Disraelian-Churchillian 
type of Tory, who is radical in home affairs, 
reactionary in his attitude towards the 
Commonwealth and nostalgic for the 
fading vision of Empire. He must insist that 
the greatness of Britain is inseparable from 
the maintenance of certain standards, 
which were violated at the time of Suez and 
will not be restored until the turpitude of 
what was then done has been openly 
acknowledged. A nation which allows such 
dishonesty and hypocrisy to pass un- 
punished is in a state of mediocrity, how- 
ever loudly it may proclaim its own 
excellence. 


The radical would like to see the present 
simulacrum of a Commonwealth converted 
into a living reality. There can be no 
question of this so long as the United 
Kingdom is intent upon doubling its al- 
ready enviable standard of life within 
twenty-five years, without a thought for the 
tens of millions, ostensibly our partners, 
who are leading a frail existence on the edge 
of starvation. We must set aside at least 
five per cent. of our national incore for 
help to underdeveloped countries of the 
Commonwealth, or the word will remain, 
as it is now, a mockery. 

Radicals are always a minority, in any 
party, in any nation. It might seem, there- 
fore, that they are doomed to impotence 
under a democratic system of government, 
but this is fortunately not altogether true. 
The going is sure to be hard for them, but 
they can achieve results if they learn the art 
of mobilising mass opinion. Very often a 
radical movement can best be launched on 
a relatively narrow front. The public mind 
may be stirred by a single, simple, concrete— 
preferably human—issue, when it would 
fail to respond to an elaborate and theore- 
tical programme. Britons, like other people, 
are conservative in the mass, but they have 
subterranean resources of idealism and 
righteous indignation ever waiting to be 
tapped. Moreover they are willing to accept 
quite drastic changes if these do not in- 
volve an absolute break with the past. The 
close relationship between tradition and 
change is better understood by the ‘man in 
the street’ than by ‘top people’ who have 
a vested interest in things as they are. That 
is why Tory Radicalism has such a long and 


respectable pedigree. id 
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Flying for Pleasure 


By OLIVER STEWART 


pane laugh in a kindly, indulgent way 
when the performance of Blériot’s cross- 
Channel aeroplane of fifty years ago is 
compared with the performance of a 
modern machine. Poor Blériot! Why, 
ordinary passengers now fly at twelve times 
his speed and 130 times his cruising height. 
They fly in aircraft 500 times the weight 
of his monoplane, driven by engines giving 
1,200 times the cruising power. Yet there 
is another, less amusing, but more thought- 
provoking comparison which does not 
flatter modern science and technology but 
is more just to Blériot. 

His monoplane was cheaper, quieter 
and simpler than a modern machine. It 
was a product of individual effort, intended 
for individual use. It could take off from 
and land in a small grass meadow. It had 
no direct military associations. It carried 
neither guns nor bombs, although cartoon- 
ists and writers of the period were quick to 
point out that future aircraft might do so. 

In 1909 aeroplanes were thought of 
mainly as instruments of entertainment, of 
travel and of sport. Pupils went into the 
country to grassy aerodromes to learn to 
fly and found delight in the way those small 
aircraft responded to the controls. A 
market was created. The Blériot type XI 
single-seater was put on sale, in France, for 
the equivalent of about £145. Avro 
‘monoplanes, biplanes and triplanes’ were 
offered ‘from £450’, every one, be it noted, 
with a full ‘five mile flight guarantee.’ 

In 1911 B. C. Hucks, the pilot, toured a 
number of resorts in a Blackburn monoplane 
and announced that ‘the experimental 
state has passed’ and that the ‘aerial 
tourist’ could henceforward enjoy flying 
holidays in his own machine. Air racing 
and aerobatics were becoming increasingly 
popular. It was all good fun. 

Then came the first diversion in which 
aviation was turned from an entertainment, 
paid for by those who liked it, to a military 
activity paid for by governments. Aircraft 
companies had their first real taste of the 
taxpayer’s money. They were started on 
their uphill (or downhill) way from the 
simple, cheap, touring or family aircraft 
to today’s jet bomber or airliner costing 
2,500 times as much. 

Between the wars there was an attempt 
to return to personal aviation. The light 
aeroplane, descendant of the Blériot XI, 
had its brief period of glory. But the 
Second World War extinguished it. That 
war completed aviation’s conversion into 
something noisy, smelly, infinitely complica- 
ted and infinitely expensive. The individual 
buyer disappeared and the chief customer 
became the State. The individual construc- 
tor, like A. V. Roe, who designed, built 
and test-flew his own aircraft, also dis- 
appeared. Large design teams took his 
place and their work was sanctioned, 


supervised and controlled by technical 
officers of the appropriate ministry. 

At the Farnborough flying display four 
years ago, Sir Sydney Camm (of Hawker), 
who is perhaps the last of the great indi- 
vidual designers, made a characteristically 
wry comment on the omnipotence of 
government technical men when he told 
me that he was especially pleased that the 
pubiic liked the colour of one of his new 
aeroplanes because it was the only thing he 
had been allowed to decide. 

Today when people speak of aviation 
they think of jet airliners or of atom 
bombers. Personal flying and touring and 
travel aviation still exist; but only by 
courtesy of the other kinds of aviation. 
It may be that famous companies like de 
Havilland, whose fortunes were founded 
on small, light aircraft, would like to turn 
their attention once more to such machines. 
But—outside France where small aeroplanes 
are booming—money is on the side of the 
big bombers. And it is generally agreed 
that large-size jet airliners cannot be 
produced except with a background of 
military orders. 


Come Here Till I Tell You 
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The marvels of the latest machines are 
not to be denied. The achievements of the 
scientific workers and engineers have been 
brilliant. In fifty years they have taken 
aeronautics a great part of the way towards 
astronautics. But they have at the same 
time taken the zest out of flying and the 
interest out of the machine. There are few 
things more boring than a guided missile. 

As aircraft have been developed and 
made bigger and more complicated, so 
their accessories and equipment have 
multiplied. The immense runways at 
international airports are a reminder that 
not many modern aeroplanes could land 
where Blériot landed without killing the 
pilot. 

Nor have customs formalities been 
accelerated. Whatever they may do to air 
speeds, the marvels of modern science 
seem to be unable to expedite the examina- 
tion of suitcases. The rate per hour is the 
same as in Blériot’s day. And to customs 
delays there are added the delays of 
immigration and currency formalities. 

Because of this the idea of the Daily 
Mail’s race between Marble Arch and the 
Arc de Triomphe is to be commended. It 
should help to focus attention on the 
remarkable and increasing discrepancy 
between air performance and terminal 
performance. Blériot’s forty miles an hour 
or sO was more in tune with the speeds of 
present-day port clearance and terminal 
communications than the 500 miles an 
hour of the jet liners. 


Sean Tar Joins Up 


By PATRICK 


ae the back-stage secrets of the War 

which ended fifteen years ago 
continue to be preferred reading for 90 
per cent. of the population of the British 
Isles, on the grounds that those were the 
chummy old days in which everyone 
mucked in together, I should like to take 
the opportunity to correct some widespread 
misconceptions about the part played in the 
global struggle by the Irish Navy—a force 
with whom no one, except the patriots who 
kept it afloat, mucked in at all. 

The Irish Navy came into being through 
a clause in the Hague Convention, which 
demands that a neutral country must 
control its ports if it’s to remain 
in time of war—control in this case meaning 
surveillance over all incoming vessels, to 
ensure that their purpose was a peaceful 
one, 

In the beginning this meant that de- 
tachments of the Irish Army, in tin hats, 
green uniforms and red ammunition boots, 
were sent to sit in motor-launches outside 
the approaches to the ports of Dublin, 
Cork and Galway, with orders to refuse 
entry to any craft of a war-like nature. 
Their weapons were 1914 Lee-Enfield rifles. 

Before British readers, rocked in the 
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cradle of their great naval tradition, start 
to make derisive remarks about Ruritania 
or Fred Karno’s Army, I should like to 
point out that there was nothing else to be 
done—except to form a new Service which 
at least wouldn’t be seasick, while defending 
Kathleen na Houlihan’s virginity with 
five rounds in the magazine. FF 

The call went out, therefore, to Irish 
yachtsmen, and any others accustomed to 
the sea, to take over from the storm-tossed 
infantry, who were openly protesting that 
an extra 2s. 6d..a day danger-money was no 
compensation for being so far out of their 
element. 

The call came to me in a public-house in 
Carrick-on-Shannon, a message 
broadcast by Mr. de Valera to the able- 
bodied men of Eire who were still in 

The outbreak of the Emergency had 
caused a mass exodus of a large number of 
these elements to England. Some went in 
support of their political principles, the 
majority because the money was better and 
it gave them a clean reason for getting away 
from their sweethearts and wives—one of 
4 few benefits conferred upon mankind 

war, 








This new flight of the wild geese left me 
behind in the reeds that border the banks 
of the River Shannon, decaying in a cabin- 
cruiser built by a carpenter in Athlone, and 
powered by a Morris-Cowley car engine. 
My original intention had been to with- 
draw from a troubled world and write a 
novel. In the first week of this solitary 
pilgrimage, however, it became plain that I 
wasn’t going to be able to think of a plot. 
Furthermore, the bicycle chain on the home- 
made water pump kept jumping off its 
sprockets, and the whole engine had to be 
lifted out of its bed to put it on again. 
Allowing an hour for cooling, an hour for 
repairs and two more for recovery I saw 
there would be little free time left for writing 
and abandoned the novel, without a 
backward glance, in favour of the steadier 
creative pleasures of light engincering, 
frying onions on a Primus stove, fishing for 
bream with a worm and growing a curled 
Assyrian beard, parted in the middle. 

I wandered up and down the Shannon 
for three months, going graciously to seed, 
as one can do on a river better than any- 
where else. The sunlit, moribund days 
seemed scarcely long enough in which to 
do enough of nothing. The only trouble 
was. the regimen created a state of teetotal 
health too strong to be confined to a 
thirty-foot cabin-cruiser. I used to go 
ashore about once every ten days, wherever 
I might be, looking around, with the clear 
eye of a child, for adult pleasure. I was, 
as a matter of fact, in my fourteenth hour 
in a public-house in Carrick-on-Shannon 
and more than half way back to debility, 
when someone turned on the radio to 
listen to the news, revealing a unique 
interest in external affairs for that remote, 
stout-laden town. After seven hundred 
years of oppression, we heard Mr. de Valera 
say, we'd won our freedom from the 
foreign tyrant. Would we now betray the 
cause for which so many Irishmen had 
fought and died? 

I thought I wouldn't, but for more 
personal reasons. If the blow fell I calculated 
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that a man living alone in a boat, and 
doing nothing more in the time of 
Armageddon than growing a beard, would 
prove a source of strong provocation to 
any invading army. I'd certainly be shot 
out of hand for spying, or plain decadence, 
while more solid fellow nationals merely 
suffered forced labour, or internment 
at the Curragh. 

The matter of the Miracle, too, had 
given me a poor reputation around the 
shores of Lough Ree. It came about in a 
simple fashion, I was speeding down the 
lake one evening, once again in search of 
adult pleasures in the town of Athlone, 
when without any warning at all I hit a 
rock. The impact left me in a heap in the 
cockpit, partly stunned from striking the 
rudder with my head. When I got to my 
feet I found the stem of the boat high in 
the air, but with no apparent damage done. 
I climbed over the side into six inches of 
water and pushed her off. In so doing, I 
fell in. When I got back on to the rock 
again, still concussed and now half- 
drowned, the boat was some distance 
away, drifting off on the evening breeze. 


It was a moment or two before I took in 
the unusual nature of the situation. I was, 
in fact, standing in water up to my ankles 
in the middle of one of the largest lakes in 
Ireland, and the only other thing I could 
do was to sit down. 

I contemplated swimming after the boat, 
and remembered I couldn’t climb over the 
side. Hysteria was beginning to take a 
slow hold when I saw the turf barge 
coming round the headland, about half a 
mile away. There were two small figures in 
the stern. I started shouting and waving 
my arms. 

When he first noticed me, one of the 
figures was making his way for’ard, carry- 
ing a coil of rope. He seemed to freeze. 
He dropped the rope. He gave a hoarse 
cry to his mate. Then both of them dropped 
to their knees and raised their clasped 
hands in the attitude of prayer. 

All at once, I realised that they were not 
to blame. Viewed from their angle, the 
spectacle could have only one terrible 
interpretation. They saw a bearded figure, 
all in white, advancing towards them across 
the water, arms outstretched in passionate 
supplication. They continued to pray. 

There was, I saw, only one method of 
indicating to them that they were in the 
presence not of the sacred but of the pro- 
fane. With every expletive at my command 
I urged them to come to my aid. 


The effect was bad, at first. They 
wirthed under this new shock, with its 
implications of how different Paradise 
was going to be, as compared with earlier 
expectations. It was the younger and 
probably less devout one who came to 
first. He raised his head and stared at me 
with mounting hatred, across the smooth 
brown water. When, eventually, they came 
alongside my rock they were two of the 
most bitterly angry men I’d ever seen. 
The younger one couldn’t bring himself to 
speak. The older one muttered over and 
over again, ‘Actin’ the jackass, that’s 
what—actin’ the jackass .. .’ 
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Acting the jackass did seem to cover my 
present way of life, so when the call to 
arms came from Mr. de Valera I made up 
my mind at once. 

I announced to the Select Lounge and 
Bar, amid scenes of incredulity rather than 
of any patriotic frenzy, that I was 
sailing that very night to join the Colours, 
whatever and wherever they might be. 
It took an hour or two, what with one thing 
and another, to get back to my boat, and 
then the engine wouldn’t start, but less than 
a week later I presented myself for enlist- 
ment with the Irish Marine Service at 
Collins Barracks, Dublin—beardless, and 
in health somewhere round about C3. 

The call, at least in the case of the 
Dublin Port Control Service, produced a 
varied bag, of about thirty men. There was a 
hard core of part-time dockers and long- 
shoremen from the North Wall, with a 
sprinkling of cynical youths from the 
seaside town of Dun Laoghaire, who'd 
joined in the belief that even this lash-up 
couldn’t be as bad as the Army. There was 
also myself, the only Protestant among the 
whole élite corps—an unavoidable dis- 
ability that caused me for four years to be 
regarded, philosophically, by my shipmates, 
as an enemy agent. 

We signed on at Collins Military Barracks 
in Dublin, and went through a short period 
of training on the square, dressed in blue 
boiler-suits. Our new uniforms had not yet 
been made, or possibly even designed. 
After three weeks our instructor, Sergeant 
Dooley, succeeded in getting us to move 
about in some kind of order, with our 
rifles in approximately the same position, 
and then dropped a bomb of stupefying 
proportions. From now on, in accordance 
with the Regular Army practice, all the 
commands would be in the Irish language. 

We were lined up on a patch of ground 
behind the lorry-park at the time, deriding 
the Army and all its works and talking, as 
usual, about how it would be when we got 
to sea. No one believed that Sergeant 
Dooley was serious, until he suddenly 
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shouted, ‘Mel—arra!’ It sounded like 
‘Mel—arra!’, but no one knew what it 
meant. A stringy old ginger-haired, retired 
docker called Matches—the Dublin pro- 
nunciation of Matthews—leant ovcr to me 
and whispered querulously, ‘What’s eatin’ 
him?’ 

We all looked at Dooley for a clearer 
directive. No one moved. ‘That’s Attention, 
yez eejits,’ said Dooley in the end. ‘Come 
on now, or we'll be here all night.’ 

We came to attention, individually. 
Dooley then shouted, ‘Shassig—arrash!’ 
I. personally, sloped arms. Beside me, 
Matches did nothing. Two or three youths 
at the far end of the line turned smartly 
about. Some of the others started an 
indeterminate movement of their own, 
containing the rudiments of forming fours, 
lost their nerve and came to attention again, 
pointing in a number of different directions. 
I ordered arms, and stood at ease. 

‘Do y’know what I’m goin’ to tell you,’ 
said Dooley in the end, ‘I’d rather be 
bastin’ a bunch of heifers out of a cornfield.” 
‘Shassig-arrash’ turned out to be ‘stand 
at ease,” but I felt no sense of triumph. 

In the next four weeks most of us, like 
Pavlov’s dogs, learnt to take appropriate 
action in response to a particular sound; 
but not Matches. We’d be marching along 
with Matches in the leading file when 
Dooley would roar, ‘Iompig-thart!’ The 
rest of us, after a hurried discussion, would 
decide this meant About Turn, and did so, 
leaving Matches shambling on in the 
original direction with the muzzle of his 
rifle pointing out sideways, and the seat of 
his boiler-suit drooping between his knees. 
Dooley had to catch him by the back of 
the belt to make him stop. A blistering 
altercation would break out between them 
while the rest of us came to a disorderly 
halt, before we marched into a wall. We'd 
stand around, then, furtively sucking 
cigarettes, until they’d finished. 

The latent possibilities in this situation 
reached their finest flower at a kind of 
passing-out parade, where the Port Control, 
still in boiler-suits, were stationed in the 
rear of an infantry battalion. The officer 
taking the parade, being a native Irish 
speaker, had an accent which could only be 
described as Parisian, in comparison with 
Dooley’s roughly phonetic delivery. We 
couldn’t understand a word of it. At the 
height of the ceremonial the Port Control, 
at the slope, marched straight into the rear 
rank of the infantry, who were carved out 
of stone in the general salute. 

The Army, including Sergeant Dooley, 
were glad to see us go, to our own billet in 
a cargo-shed on the edge of the Alexandra 
Basin. ‘Whatever youse lot are at,’ he said, 
‘God help us all if yez ever havta pull a 
thrigger.’ 


* 


We never did, but the next four years 
supplied privations that would certainly 
have driven the Wrens, if not the more 
senior branch of the other Service, to run 
up the white flag and take to the boats. 

It’s a matter I'd like to go into next 
week, 

(To be continued) 
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“*A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end, 
Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend?” 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


“Thank you very much for your letter enclosing a cheque. It is 
most kind of the G.B.I. to grant me this so that I can have the extra 
hours of home help which I am so grateful for. Thank you also for 
letting me know that the G.B.I. have again kindly granted the 
renewal of my library subscription, as I much enjoy being able to 
use it to obtain books which I should otherwise be unable to read. 
This afternoon I am going for a little run in my ‘chariot’ to have 
tea with one of my greatest friends.” 


The “end” for her was a painful one—in fact she is constantly in pain. 
Her “chariot” is an invalid tricycle. With the G.B.I. as her friend, 
however, she is a free agent and is making more of her life, restricted 
as she is, than many without her handicaps. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


( for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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NO. 5 HOW TO DO THE WHOLE THING NATURALLY 


” 


“From the earliest times, the juvenile delinquent—” Yes, yes, that’s fine. 
Now all you have to do is to be absolutely natural. Yes we like your script 
On Making Art Interesting For Juvenile Delinquents, but you must remember 
it is terribly important not to make it booky-booky, talky-talky, or 
writey-writey. In other words don’t say “juvenile delinquent”—rather a 
pamphlet word—and don’t say “teen-agers’’ either if you can help it, that 
sounds a bit like a horrid little Talk. ““The Arts” is rather formal, too. Couldn’t 
you be a bit more direct and talk about those funny black figures drawn by 
T.S. Lowry running about against a background of snow and council houses? 

“From the earliest times—” That's right. Make it vivid for them. The 
great thing is not to worry. Simply remember that if you want to say some- 
thing important, look directly at the viewer. No of course that means look 
directly at the camera. Not at that bit of the camera but at that little nozzle a 
little bit below to the left. Do you always wear those spectacles? They rather 
take the expression out of the face. We may shoot you a few questions and 
we like to make them frank: but we won't tell you what they are beforehand 
because otherwise you wouldn’t be spontaneous and you must be spontaneous, 
as long as you remember not to turn away from the camera. All you've got to 
remember is not to look shifty but to be absolutely yourself. Because that is the 
marvellous thing about the T.V. camera. It instantly reveals the fact that some- 
body is not being themselves. The slightest falsity, and it shows you up. Yes it’s 
quite all right, that is you, on the monitor, as we see you now. No, of course 
you don’t really look like that. Don’t keep staring at it. Now start again. 


) oO i: a 3 : Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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Roundabout 


Sales Women 


IF you can keep your head 
when all about you are 
losing theirs and spending 
their money like drunken 
sailors, there are good bar- 
gains to be had in the July 
Sales. And in this belief 
some sixty-odd women 
were moiling and straining in the entrance 
of a big Oxford Street shop early that 
Monday morning. The hard core, whose 
shoulders had been polishing the glass doors 
for three-quarters of an hour, were unmis- 
takably old hands at the game: their faces 
wore a look of gleeful cunning, and their 
clothes were clearly a random sample of 
what they had bought in last year’s sales. 
None of the bits quite matched or fitted; 
their cotton frocks wore, still, an invisible 
label ‘REDUCED TO 25/6’. 

Few of the women seemed to have any 
idea of the different categories of sale goods 
that were offered. So here, for the un- 
initiated, is a glossary of the usual terms: 

Ends of Ranges —the puce one they 
couldn’t sell. 

Manufacturer’s Sample—the dress they 
modelled in the sales room all season, the 
shoes that are a bargain if your feet are the 
size of matchboxes. 

Unrepeatable Offer—what it sounds like— 
an insult; in this case, to the intelligence 
rather than the virtue. 

Special Purchase. This has two meanings. 
Either the Japanese have been working 
overtime to produce genuine Empire 
Goods ; or, when the foreman said ‘Stop the 
Machines—that lot will have to be 
scrapped’, they thought better of it. 

Genuine Reductions. Could mean what it 
says—especially if it’s grubby or has a 
burst zip. 

Sale Offer—covers all the above, doubled 
in spades, 

As the clock struck nine, the door opened 
and the women were unpent. Here the 
sheep clearly divided from the buzzards; 
some looked neither to left nor right but 
swooped straight for the stairs that led to 
the fashion bargains; while others trotted 
breathlessly between the counters, torn be- 
tween MITTENS 6d., BEADS 2s. 6d., 
ODDMENTS REDUCED—REDUCED. 

First kill went to a girl in a thick sweater, 
who incontinently bought two pearl neck- 
laces within seconds of getting inside. ‘I’m 
really on my way to Maternity,’ she ex- 
plained, blushing. 

A small housewife in wispy spectacles 
fingered a ten-guinea Bridal Gown on a 
Stand, and an assistant stepped forward 
with an enquiry. 

‘No, I’m looking for vests,’ said the 
woman vaguely, and was gone. 

There are, apparently, definite rules for 
shifting the goods in sales. ‘You jumble all 
the dresses together on the rail,’ explained 
the head of the dress department, ‘and they 
think they’re getting hold of something 


you’ve overlooked. You do get bargains, of 
course—that dress and coat for three 
guineas, for instance, well, it’s a horrible 
colour, but we sold plenty that colour at 
the full price.’ 

Whether they buy sound goods or not, 
the women get value for money—they are 
buying a feeling: the feeling of having out- 
witted the next woman, of going one 
smarter. And if they can outsmart the men 
too, so much the better—the biggest hassle 
in the shop was around a counter selling 
cut-price men’s underwear. 


Salesmen 


‘IT USED TO BE the eleven o'clock test- 
ing, said a director wearily, ‘but the 
public relations people said it would be 
so much more alliterative if we made it 
Ten O’Clock Testing, so here we are.’ 

It is not every businessman who would 
care to eat samples of his firm’s pro- 
duct so early on a hot summer morning ; 
but at least, that day, they had not to 
face Marrowfat Processed Peas. Only the 
previous day’s factory output is cere- 
monially tested each morning in Crosse 
and Blackwell’s Soho offices. 

The director, the sales manager, the 
chefs, the visitors, the chemist and the 
PRO were assembled in the clean demon- 
stration kitchen; with them, a house- 
wife—supposed to be a typical repre- 
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sentative of her species, but sporting 
eyeshadow and a smile at a time most 
have nothing on their faces except flour. 
Ranged on a slab were bowls labelled A 
and B (one of them a rival product), 
dishes of pickles and beans, and salad 
cream to be eaten, just like that, with 
wooden ice-cream spoons. 

‘I used to insist that we eat it with 
real salad, said the housewife, ‘but one 
hasn’t always the heart to sit down and 
eat it seriously.’ 

Everybody pottered about, tasting a 
bit of this and a bit of that, the forms 
they filled in becoming an unconscious 
status-symbol : two curt comments from 
bigwigs, fuller and fulsome reports from 
other ranks. The visitors, having timidly 
preferred A to B, were told they had 
backed the right horse, and left it at 
that ; only the PRO ate heartily. 

“We get the real fun when the directors 
disagree,’ said the chef. ‘One says it’s too 
sweet, another says it’s not sweet enough, 
and they argue about it till we have to 
take the whole matter back to the kitch- 
ens. People like things sweeter these 
days,’ he added, ‘though mind you they 
hate anything new. We could run the 
whole factory on baked beans and 
tomato soup.’ 

Mr. Crosse, a little of soup A now 
worn proudly on his moustache, shook 
hands all round and left: the chemist 
muttered something about restraining 
bacteria and went back to the factory. 
The cooks started washing up and no on: 
saw what happened to the forms: the 
ritual of the morning was over. 


Stock Advice 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


aL _ Living. (Curzon.)—Ferry 
348 2. al to Hong Kong. (Odeon, 
of . 8 Leicester Square.) 
(#i % Mr. WATANABE, the hero 
‘ of Living (director: Akira 
t 7? 2} ‘Kurosawa; ‘A’ certificate) 
‘ | turns out to be something 
of a Japanese Umberto D., 
only he hasn’t even got a little dog. An 
elderly civil servant living in almost com- 
plete loneliness and spiritual isolation, on 
the face of it he seems very much drearier 
than his pleasant and personable Italian 
counterpart, and almost below the level of 
pathos, if such a place (which one cannot 
admit) exists. But he grasps something 
Umberto D. never realised, that his 
loneliness will continue until he breaks 
out of it himself; that his troubles are not 
something from which others will come and 
retrieve him, but something that, indirectly, 
living for others will rid him of. Even pain 
and illness and the knowledge of imminent 
death can be overcome this way. It is the 
stock advice (stock but good) given to 
anyone in despair, from the women’s 
magazine advice pages upwards: Think of 
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others. This never enters Um 
head; whereas Mr. Watanabe 
comes to see it through his mi 
forlornness and his wretched 
selfish consolation, and dies mourned 
beloved, one solid achievement at 
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drab film and a sad one, that almost (but 
not quite) rises above its own drabness and 
sadness to give us its consoling message; 
and, though ———— home-grown, 
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slightly ill-natured jokes, the clerks’ 
expressions across the counter when 
approached by any member of the public: 
all are so exactly like those you could find 
in any similar office here that they must 
strike you as either comic or terrible. The 
dusty departmental head, rubber-stamping 
documents in a kind of cavern of old files, 
pins, pencils, and lost causes, is obviously 
not a western figure, but world-wide. 
Thirty years the perfect civil servant, neat, 
discreet, continent, abstemious: not all 
the jolts of his world during the last three 
decades have shaken him out of his groove, 
even in Japan, where the jolts have been 
more thunderous than in most places. 
Takashi Shimura plays Mr. Watanabe 
with faultless understanding of what, at 
first, seems almost incomprehensible; and 
Miki Odagiri plays the girl whose exuberant 
enjoyment of every living moment he 
envies and, in his very different way, comes 
to imitate with a sort of homely, unaffected 
radiance that sometimes reminded me of 
the Swedish Harriet Andersson. 
s 


Ferry to Hong Kong (director: Lewis 
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something of a fanfare by the Rank 
organisation, and with a high-powered 
cast consisting of Orson Welles, Curt 
Jurgens, Sylvia Syms, Jeremy Spenser and 
Noel Purcell, still manages, through its 
grimly cliché-ridden script and direction, 
to achieve an almost embarrassingly 
amateur air. One must allow Orson 
Welles his idiosyncrasies, but his Cockney 
ferry-boat captain seems to me just wrong, 
out of place, miscast and miserable, his 
efforts at authority pitiable, and at pathos 
in the wrong sense pathetic. One must 
allow Curt Jurgens his world-weariness, 
since after all his reputation rests on it, 
but when he looks bored even in his love 
scenes one begins to feel embarrassed for 
the heroine. Sylvia Syms is, as always, 
just as good as the part allows her, or in 
this case rather better; even hampered by 
a dull part and a terrible wardrobe she 
manages (alone in the cast) to look and 
sound authentic. The action takes place 
on a ferry-boat that gets caught in a 
typhoon; the tramp aboard (Mr. Jurgens) 
saves every situation that arises, Mr. 
Welles being down below most of the time, 
drunk and unconvincingly inefficient. 


For Valour 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Gilbert; ‘U’ certificate), put out with 
Theatre 
Coriolanus. (Stratford- 
—, > upon-Avon.) 
sw CO Sim Laurence Ouivier is 


the most be-medalled of all 
our heroic actors. With his 
(= smouldering, arrogant 
good looks, his trumpet 
resonant voice, his restless 
muscular ease of movement as though at a 
flourish of tuckets he might hack his way 
through the scenery and go hallooing out 
into the night, he is a natural for Coriolanus. 
And Coriolanus is another of Shakespeare’s 
touchy, choleric, absent-minded fire-eaters. 
He is a soldier and a general fatally un- 
balanced by a rush of hot blood to the head. 
Each wound is a surgical necessity to reduce 
the pounding pressure along the veins. The 
only final cure for him is death. He is a 
middle-aged Hotspur, a puritanical Antony 
and Enobarbus’s diagnosis fits Coriolanus 
too—‘when valour preys on reason, it eats 
the sword it fights with’. In terms of Eliza- 
bethan medical theory, this was an exact 
and clinical description. 

For half the play, Olivier plays the war- 
mad warrior with thunderous, lightning- 
vivid power. His farewell to the Rome which 
has exiled him—‘You common cry of curs’ 
—drops from his lips in bloody icicles, each 
phrase a jagged spear of frozen fury. And 
its final line—‘There is a world elsewhere’— 
crumbles and melts in his mouth. His de- 
fiance of the Volscians, who also have used 
him and cast him aside, is spoken from the 
same high hillock. But this time the breath 
roars in his throat like an express in a tunnel. 
Strangling an invisible serpent in his fists, 
his hooded eyes popping like champagne 


corks, he savages and worries the insult— 
*Bo-o-oy?’ Then stabbed by the conspirators, 
he rears like a jack-in-the-box and falls 
dead-weight at the audience only to hang 
upside-down by his ankles, red beef on his 
butchers’ hook. Could anyone ask for more? 
Perhaps not—but I would certainly ask 
for less. 

I would ask for less consciousness on 
Olivier’s part that every word is putty and 
can be moulded to his whim. I would ask for 
less technique—instead I would like to feel 
that the lines are mastering him occasionally. 
Few actors can be so simultaneous in their 
playing as Olivier—he can fight, speak, grin, 
wink, threaten and think at once. He can 
decorate a single crumb of rhetoric until it 
looks like a royal wedding cake. I would 
ask for less decoration, less bravura, less 
personality, less expertise. I would ask for 
some of Shakespeare’s arias to be delivered 
a capella and not always embroidered with 
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elaborate Robert Russell Bennett orches- 
trations. 

This refusal to let excellence alone is more 
obtrusive in the domestic and political 
scenes than in the rhubarb-rhubarb of the 
battle. Peter Hall, the director, and Sir 
Laurence Olivier, the star, have obviously 
decided that Coriolanus cannot be allowed 
to appear as a grumpy, grizzly bear. They 
have both remembered that Olivier is also 
the most sly and humorous of all our comic 
actors. Arguing with his mother, protesting 
to his friends, snapping at the plebs, this 
Coriolanus has more than a smack of 
Olivier’s Richard III with a touch of Archie 
Rice. Much of this is wickedly funny, tartly 
ironical. But it presupposes a Coriolanus far 
more sophisticated and self-critical than the 
text warrants. And Olivier cannot resist 
shining up each brilliant mannerism until it 
dazzles—the coy bite at the lower lip, the 
exasperated roll of the eye-whites, the calcu- 
lated boyishness of the wagging head, the 
insultingly over-precise tonguing of the 
syllables. Perhaps it was only that one 
costume with the brief skirt and the flatter- 
ing neckline that would have seemed pro- 
vocative on Gina Lollobrigida, topped by a 
handsome curly head and supported by the 
loveliest pair of thighs in show business, but 
too often here and there Olivisr seemed to 
be giving a Green Room parody of the role, 
Surely there can be no interpretation of 
Coriolanus that justifies him, even for a 
moment, suddenly rolling a saucy eye and 
bending his right knee in to his left in a 
Windmill curtsey? 

From the point of view of the billing, the 
other chief role in Coriolanus is that of 
Volumnia, Coriolanus’s vampire mother 
and one of the best political public relations 
Officers in the racket. She is taken by Dame 
Edith Evans, an actress as secure on her 
pedestal as Sir Laurence is on his. Dame 
Edith too knows how to curl her larynx 
around .every tricky dangerous curve in 
Shakespeare (though on the opening night 
at Stratford she skidded a little on ‘there 
will be large cicatrices to show the people’— 
and who shall blame her?). But she too 
seemed too superior to her material like the 
conjuror who fumbles an easy catch in the 
circus only to recover and succeed in a yet 
more awesome trick. She was at her best in 
the artistically artless throwaway lines, in 
the realistic, unexpected tendernesses and 
asperities. She wept incomparably. But, for 
me, she lacked the savage, ruthless, cannibal 
guts of the Roman mum on a blood kick. 
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Airborne magnetic surveying was first used 
as a submarine spotting device during the war, 
and has since been considerably developed in 
sensitivity. A special control box and recorder 
in the aircraft, with a detector unit either towed 
behind it in a ‘bird’ or fixed in the tail, continu- 
ously records changes in the earth’s field syn- 
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Aireraft fitted with The rocks of the earth’s crust act as weak chronised with 35 mm. aerial photographs 
magnetometer units are magnets. Their magnetic fields, added to the taken of the surface features. When plotted, 
increasingly used for the initial earth’s normal field, give variations from which these changes can be used for the deduction of 
reconnaissance of new eil the existence of potentially oil-bearing struc- the underground structure. 

exploration concessions. tures can be inferred. Though the evidence of its record must be 


complemented by other methods, the airborne 
magnetometer is unsurpassed in conjunction 
with photo interpretation for speed in initial 
reconnaissance, especially in jungle or marine 
areas where access is difficult. 

Today the quest is for geophysical instru- 
ments of ever greater precision. 
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Dame Edith was never a Lady Bracknell 
caught in a wog revolution as I had feared. 
But she transported herself forwards rather 
than backwards. She became a _harsh- 
hearted Lady Diana Duff Cooper rather 
than a witty Boadicea. There was always 
about her the air of the fancy dress party of 
the Twenties with a wonderful grande dame 
outpointing every one else at The Game. 

Mr. Hall’s production never really over- 
came these ambiguous weaknesses. There is 
no doubt that he has a rare talent for 
studding old texts with new twists, for 
turning tiresome quibbles into hilarious 
pantomime. But he is needed practically 
anywhere in the British theatre more than 
he is at Stratford. After all, at the Memorial 
Theatre there is an eager, queueing fan 
audience which will always guarantee a full 
house. Here is an opportunity to let Shake- 
speare have his head for a change. Coriolanus 
makes an exciting, gripping, controversial 
evening—not even the dreariest pedant like 
me could deny the pace and impact of the 
thing. But why not give genius its due? 
Shakespeare is the greatest dramatic poet of 
all time or he is a museum piece. I don’t care 
what happens to All’s Well That Ends Well 
or even Romeo and Juliet but Coriolanus is a 
mature, alive, real play—more contem- 
porary today than it would ever have been 
to the Elizabethans or the Romans. Mr. 
Hall has dodged most of the important 
dramatic problems it contains. Let us glance 
at only one—Coriolanus’s reaction to the 
key insult of ‘traitor’. The text, which I have 
much less reason to pore over than Mr. 
Hall, seems to indicate that the accusation 
occurs three times and three times arouses 
the peppery General from his unnatural 
calmness. At Stratford, the first use passes 
almost unremarked. The second drives 
Olivier into a fury signalled by his adoption 
of a wild Charleston posture. The third 
sends him, raving and hooting, cross-eyed to 
his death. There seems no reason, on stage, 
why the first should miss fire unless the 
director was afraid that it would provoke a 
premature ion of emotion. The 
play’s challenge has been dodged to win an 
easier, though still difficult, triumph. And 
so on throughout. 

The set and costumes seem to me almost 
completely inadequate. The set, by Boris 
Aronson, looks like a Granada Theatre 
which has been recently attacked by in- 
cendiary bombs—it has the same red and 
gold shadows, the same impressive jigsaw 
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grille, even the same Thirties-Modern em- 
bossed portraits of bobbed-haired flappers. 
Riette Sturge Moore’s costumes appear to 
be cut exclusively from furnishing fabrics— 
though oddly the rich patricians have 
chosen their materials from the cheesiest 
stores, while the revolting plebs have ob- 
viously been shopping at Heals. 

Though Mr. Hall has allowed far too 
much sheer boring hubbub on his stage, 
nevertheless some of the supporting players 
emerge with heavy honours. Harry Andrews 
as Menenius contributes a restrained, im- 
pressive, rounded portrait—though he is 
so directed as to stress far too early the 
humorous patrician gulling the workers. 
And his part is played down too much— 
despite the fact that the whole play (witness 
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the words in which he described his own 
eager tongue in a phrase which exactly 
parallels his own description of Coriolanus’s 
quick mouth) emphasises him as an alter- 
native hero who has compromised with 
society’s rules—and yet equally fails. Peter 
Woodthorpe and Robert Hardy make the 
Tribunes a couple of shifty, thrifty local 
aldermen who run the local Tammany Hall 
for the swift advantage and short-term 
profit. Indeed most of the rest of the cast do 
well in difficult parts—though some do 
badly, especially the messengers, in stock 
roles, It all makes a jolly evening, as most of 
the critics have confirmed. Personally, I 
think even the best is only good enough for 
Shakespeare. I found this production far too 
slapdash and self-assured to be acceptable, 


The Romantic Movement 


By SIMON HODGSON 


THE POET GRAY, in a coach 
passing through the hills of 
the border country, drew 
the window curtains to 
shut out the savagery of 
the landscape. Yet the 
Romantic Movement was 
not entirely a correspond- 
ing revolt against reason and organisation; 
nor was it, as Sir Kenneth Clark’s lucidly 
misleading introduction to the catalogue 
of the Council of Europe exhibition now at 
the Tate suggests, a revolt against accepted 
religious and educational certainties. Nearer 
the surface of human emotions, and often 
self-destructive in its inward-looking, and 
backward-gazing, love of a violent past, 
the movement was chiefly concerned with 
that instinct which, at its proper level, leads 
to acts of courage and é/an, and at its lowest 
level reflects the spoilt child’s cry for 
attention. 

There are two things to be said at once. 
Firstly, the Romantic excitement, in its 
dislike of established taboo and its life- 
seeking energy, was welcome after the wan 
elegances of the eighteenth century, and 
was concerned, at the start, with noble 
passions such as personal liberty, identifi- 
cation with nature and the universe, the 
absolutes of love and idealism. It is 
attractive to find painters, writers, poets, 
pursuing abominably unsuitable people of 
all sorts, sexes, and kinds and insisting 
that they have every right to so pursue their 
destiny, and satisfy their (previously 
unacceptable) libidos. But, secondly, it 
must be remembered that such an attitude 
can lead, and has led, to a belief in the 
absolute right of anyone to do anything 
he wishes, to the use and abuse of power for 
ignoble purposes, and to the very worship 
of power, or glory, or, for that matter, 
sexual satisfaction of the strangest, most 
damaging, most outrageous kinds, for their 
own sakes. As Mr. Herold’s book has very 
recently shown us, it was not reason that 
went under, but lustful enthusiasm which 
took over, 





For all this we are concerned with 
paintings, and here, interestingly enough, 
for painting at first sight requires less 
discipline than other arts, older rules very 
largely prevailed. Even the changes in 
subject matter can be _ exaggerated; 
Poussin’s Bacchanale is translated to 
Delacroix’s Algerian fantasy but the object 
is very nearly the same. The difference lies 
in the wildness, the surge of paint, the 
directness—all base vices, leading ultimately 
to chaos unless the particular artist is an 
organiser of genius, for a very humble man 


would never embrace the Romantic 
experience. 
The Germans, the much heralded 


Friedrich, Richter, Overbeck, whom we 
have never or seldom seen in England, 
horrify almost always, whether by their 
roughness, or their kinky medizvalism, 
or more usually, their fatigued dullness. 
England has Turner, one of the most 
explicit and lapidary disciplines in English 
painting for all his drama, and Gains- 
borough, who in fact belongs more to 
Fragonard than to the Europe of either 
Wordsworth or Delacroix. France has the 
marvel of the exhibition—Géricault’s head 
of Delacroix. Canova has a wonderfully 
funny, and surprisingly nicely painted 
portrait. Doyen is a lovely painter. Fohr, 
for all his looking over his shoulder, is an 
artist one wants to know more of, 
especially in his Mountain landscape with 
Shepherds, and Etty is abominably repre- 
sented where Delacroix is finely shown. 
It is in the pictures which are lacking, 
rather than in the odd and strange sidelights 
which we are given at the Tate, that the 
exhibition fails—but this is a fault which 
cannot be avoided when 975 objects have 
to be selected from a half-century of 
artistic afflatus. I hope to return to many 
things in the exhibition later. 

Shortage of space has made impossible 
any mention of two recent exhibitions at 
least, both of which richly deserve fuller 
attention than can now be afforded. 
At Wildenstein’s there was an array of 
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startlingly fine paintings ranging from a 
Rembrandt to a Cézanne, and including, 
disguised in a dull subject, a lovely piece of 
painting by Goya. At Tooth’s, Riopelle, 
the French Canadian painter, is showing 
recent canvases. The vivacity of his 
patterns is arresting; the ugliness of his 
surfaces is painful. But the real difficulty in 
connecting with these pictures lies in the 
anonymity of his personality. Here are 
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strongly expressed moods, translated by 
pattern and colour and brutal use of 
medium, almost betraying some recognis- 
able character, but always failing, in the 
end, to move one; that is, failing in the end 
to betray easily recognisable emotions; 
or rather, failing to convince us absolutely, 
that these emotions are real to him. 
This is what critics call being ‘rather 
contrived.’ 


The Life-evaders 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Fidelio—there is a force 
about it which for a time 
effaces the thought of all 
other music and which, to 
anyone who has come to 
know it well, sweeps its 
obvious but minor faults 
into utter insignificance. 
Once one has felt its power (and sometimes 
this happens only after a period of in- 
difference; for years I used to listen to the 
Canon Quartet with puzzled impatience, 
waiting for some modulation in harmony 
and mood, some glimmering of ‘charac- 
terisation’), it is and always will be the 
opera of operas. Yet it used to be considered 
puerile to admire it. The dubious J. W. N. 
Sullivan preferred not to talk about it. 
Between the pseudo-Mozartianschool which 
found it crude and the moralistic school 
which adulated Beethoven but did not 
believe any good could come out of the 
theatre, Fidelio was despised. 

‘Of all my children this was born in 
greatest labour’, Beethoven told Schindler 
on his deathbed, in giving him the manu- 
script of the first (1805) version of the opera; 
and we sense immense struggles even in the 
greatly superior finished article of 1814. 
It was not merely that he had a lot to learn 
about opera and learnt it painfully. There 
are struggles in it purely to master the craft 
of writing music for the stage, but they are 
nothing compared with the struggles to 
master and mould the emotion fired in him 
by the subject of his first and, as it turned 
out, only opera. What made Fidelio a 
unique labour for Beethoven was the 
combination of an unfamiliar medium with 
a theme which expressed his most firmly 
held beliefs, mirrored his most private 
sufferings in a universal human setting, and 
answered his deepest longings. Tyranny, 
freedom, human brotherhood, a heroic wife 
(an ideal which survived the disappoint- 
ments of his relations with women) and the 
solitary, immured (whether in palpable walls 
or in the prison of total deafness), but 

man—these explain the ten 
years’ preoccupation, the three versions, 
the five separate overtures, the densely 
scribbled sketchbooks where fifteen pages 
of notes go to the making of only twenty 
lines of vocal music. In Beethoven's highly 
personal works Fidelio is the most personal. 
The problem possessed him; his attempts 





to solve it left their tremendous mark on 
every bar of the opera. 

Not that its weaknesses have not been 
greatly exaggerated. There are some trite 
moments, but as so often in Beethoven’s 
music they act as a foil to the grandeur that 
surrounds them. In the Trio of Act 1 
Rocco may go bumbling on on one note 
about the governor’s being sure to allow 
Fidelio to help in the dungeons, but in the 
very next breath we enter a mood of sudden 
foreboding, with a phrase of superbly 
Beethovenian breadth in the violins, a surge 
of desolation on Leonore’s part and the 
double basses climbing darkly above the 
cellos—a wonderful contrast of sonority. 
In the same way, the relatively conven- 
tional F major Allegro at the end of the 
Trio merely sharpens the anguish of 
Leonore’s unexpected D flat, answered by 
Marzelline’s nalve, unsuspecting D natural 
—a simple piece of characterisation, 
but overwhelming in its truth and 
directness, and offensive only to the over- 
sophisticated. 

It is only the same brethren to whom the 
plot is implausible, Quite apart from the fact 
that it follows a real incident of the Spanish 
resistance to Napoleon, it has the ring of 
reality. To complain that the subplot around 
Marzelline is brushed aside and left a loose 
end is to admit to being oneself unmoved by 
the tide of events which sweeps her so 
helplessly out of her depth. The common 
domestic character of the opening scenes 
no longer seems an awkward leftover from 
singspiel in a world which has discovered 
that homely commandants of concen- 
tration camps can go straight home from 
supervising gas chambers to spend a 
dutiful evening in the bosom of their 
families. In fact, the way Beethoven places 
his mighty drama in a setting of ordinary 
everyday things, and then gradually works 
up to it, is masterly. We are also told that 
the text is banal; but the word, as so often, 
is only a refuge for life-evaders from the 
embarrassment of being confronted with 
emotion so naked and uncompromising. 
As for Leonore, while there may not have 
been many women in history capable of 
doing what she does, Beethoven leaves no 
doubt that she is one. 

Besides, in the theatre such debates 
shrivel and have no meaning. Adequately 
done, the work seizes the spectator almost 
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bodily and plunges him in up to the soul. 
When the enormous harmonic and rhythmic 
tensions of the Dungeon Quartet are 
suddenly snapped by the sword of the 
distant trumpet, he weeps for the relief and 
joy that is his as well as Leonore’s and 
Florestan’s. At Glyndebourne the im- 
mediacy of the drama is quickened by the 
smallness of the house, as well as by the 
sharp tense lines of Rennert’s production, 
with its admirable sense of the actual 
physical danger of Leonore’s quest. The 
scoring sometimes suffers in Glynde- 
bourne’s harsh acoustics; in the Allegro of 
Florestan’s aria, for example, the offbeat 
horn and violin quavers, which are no more 
than the heartbeats of the oboe’s melody, 
become so loud that they overpower the 
melody. But what is, in that sense, musical 
loss is dramatic gain. The audience is placed 
almost frighteningly close to fhe action. 
When Leonore leaps out of the shadows 
under the stairhead and faces Pizarro, it 
takes our breath away. Fidelio stands or falls 
by Leonore, a part for which, as Shaw said, 
nothing less than genius will do. It is 
Brouwenstijn’s Leonore who keeps the 
performance on the heights. She may miss 
points of declamation, her tone production 
may not be always even, but it does not 
matter. She is a Leonore one believes in 
utterly. Her tall, loose-limbed athletic grace 
could pass for a youth’s. At the same time 
the face is a deeply grained, unforgettable 
image of grief, sincerity, determination and 
grandeur of soul. And she sings throughout 
with a kind of desperate and radiant 
intensity and exaltation that in every phrase 
reveals the terrifying sight of a heroic 
woman at breaking point. 

Such singing, and the unquenchable fire 
of the music freshly encountered, keep one’s 
spirits up during a first Act in which Gui 
the conductor, busy as a chipmunk, is 
pointing out unexpected affinities between 
Beethoven and Rossini, and copying the 
externals of the Toscanini style, the sawn-off, 
bone-dry quavers and the fierce take-it-or- 
leave-it manner, and ignoring the essential 
intensity of line and strength of rhythm. 
Nothing on the first night was as trifling as 
the overture, except perhaps the unfor- 
givable briskness of that monumental 
ensemble which should close the first Act 
in clouds of glory. His tempi are mostly 
well chosen; but tempo, like life, is what 
you make it. In the great ‘Welch’ein 
Augenblick’ passage Gui chooses a splendid- 
ly broad Furtwanglerian pulse then 
flabbily fails to do anything with it. But he 
is best where it matters most—in the 
dungeon, where he not only sets excellent 
tempi (and how rarely this happens, 
especially in the Trio) but achieves what 
has up to then escaped him, a truly deep 
dramatic tension; and for this his crimes 
may perhaps be forgiven him. There are no 
really weak links in the cast, and several 
strong ones. Richard Lewis’s lying down 
at the conclusion of his flight of delirium 
has something of the character of an old cat 
trying out the right position on an un- 
familiar armchair, and would be laughed 
off the stage in any self-respecting amateur 
dramatic company; but he sings with a fine 
fervour. And in Fidelio, fervour is all. 
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Training the Experts 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


LIONEL BRETT, writing 
about town councillors in 
a recent number of the 
Architectural Review, says 
that ‘distrust of the expert, 
which is a normal and not 
entirely reprehensible part 
of their make-up, is found 
in its most extreme form when the field of 
expertise is aesthetic’. He suggests that our 
cities and large towns might set up recon- 
struction committees containing a few ‘en- 
thusiastic and responsible outsiders, whose 
main qualification would be a readiness to 
think hard and imaginatively about urban 
renewal’. Mr. Brett’s excellent article pre- 
ceded the first big public appearance of 
SPUR. As chairman of the general com- 
mittee of this Society for the Promotion of 
Urban Renewal he must have been dis- 
appointed by the failure of its first exhibi- 
tion, Better Towns for Better Living, to state 
in simple terms the society’s conviction that 
we should think just as much about the re- 
construction of towns and cities as we do 
about decentralisation. 

This exhibition, which started at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ head- 
quarters, and is to tour the country, has been 
described as illiterate in its presentation. 
But in fact you would have to be very literate 
indeed to decipher some of the appalling 
jargon in this expensively-mounted display. 
Everything the exhibition has to say could 
be said very nicely with a few photographs 
and one panel of text. 

It is time architectural exhibition tech- 
niques were overhauled. It is bad enough 
when a display is put on only for entertain- 
ment—such as the dreadfully pretentious 
and parochial one for Corbusier fans that 
was shown at the Building Centre earlier in 
the year. It is far worse when the organisers 
want to attract the interest of influential 
visitors. SPUR want their exhibition to do a 
bit of good among councillors and planners. 
But it did not occur to anyone that a pro- 
fessional script-writer is needed just as much 
for an exhibition as for a broadcast, a film 
or any other means of communication. The 
result was that a lot of people and organisa- 
tions gave help and money for the con- 
struction of an exhibition which is impressive 
at first sight but is, in fact, an insult to the 
intelligence of anyone who tries to under- 
stand it. We need a SPUR. But so, perhaps, 
does SPUR. 

I was surprised to see that the Civic Trust 
had a hand in this exhibition. Its money is 
surely far too precious to be thrown away on 
ill-considered notions. More valuable is its 
experiment in civic design in Norwich, 
where a really remarkable piece of co- 
ordination between the Trust, the local 
authority, a handful of architects and some 
sixty property-owners has shown how much 





gaye our towns could become with com- 
paratively little expenditure by each pro- 
perty-owner. This scheme—the Magdalen 
Road project—is more effective propaganda 
for the fight against Subtopia than any two- 
dimensional exhibition could be. It is already 
having small results in other parts of 
Norwich where a number of isolated build- 
ings are being tidied up. It could lead to 
comprehensive cleaning-up schemes in other 
towns and cities—provided that local 
authorities are able to see the need for 
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cleaning up. One of the mest disturbing 
things about Subtopia is that we all get used 
to it so easily. 

City fathers may have to be trained to see 
the motes in their eyes before they can be 
persuaded to remove them. And this is 
something which could be done by the 
‘amenity societies’ which are being formed 
all over the country with the financial help 
and advice of the Civic Trust. These societies 
are often set up by ungrateful ratepayers to 
bite the loving hand of authority. (For 
example, Lowestoft Corporation has just 
been aggrieved to find a society springing up 
in its midst and opposing the imaginative 
notion of using two of the town’s most wild 
and pleasant pieces of land adjoining the sea 
for litter-dumping and concreted car park- 
ing.) But once formed the societies would do 
well to study what has been done in Norwich 
and work out a similar plan to present to 
their own local authorities. 


Cast-offs for Kids 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


More children’s clothes 
are outgrown than worn 
out, in these days of 
smaller families. Where the 
same clothes once served 
es two, three or even four 
3 =ig- = brothers or sisters, now 
they are used by only one 
or two. A few enterprising people have been 
quick to see the implications of this and, as 
one result, London has at least three shops 
where second-hand children’s clothes in fine 
condition may be bought or sold. There is a 
band-box air about these gay shops, with 
their displays of expensive-looking clothes 
at ‘knock-down’ prices, which makes the 
word ‘second-hand’ seem quite inappro- 
priate. But though it may be the pretty 
party dresses and baby clothes that first 
catch the mother’s eye, the practical 
commonsense of these ‘out-grown’ shops 
can be seen in the shelves of jumpers, 
school suits and winter coats, all good as 
new. 

There is widespread prejudice against 
buying children’s clothes second-hand. ‘Buy 
other kids’ cast-offs for my girls? I'd rather 
go out scrubbing,’ said an impecunious 
mother of three when I suggested where she 
could buy a nearly new dress for her small 
daughter. A visit to The Children’s Market 
got her, for 8s. 6d., a dress which would 
have cost 35s. new. 

At The Children’s Market (29 Holland 
Street, off Church Street, W8: WEStern 
2676) with its rows of fresh, good clothes, I 
fingered a six-year-old’s silk velvet party 
dress (priced 16s. 6d.—it had probably been 
5 gns. new) and rustled through a rack of 
boys’ blue gaberdine school mackintoshes 
(marked 27s. 6d. to £2, shop prices £6 to 
£7 10s.). So much value for so little money 
reminded me of a wholesale dealer’s 
comments on the profits to be made out of 
children’s clothes. ‘I learned early that it 
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doesn’t pay to be generous with material in 
hems and seams.’ 

For clean clothes in good condition The 
Children’s Market pay half what they hope 
to sell them for. They stock everything but 
shoes for babies, toddlers and school 
children. Clothes for older boys (10-12 on- 
wards—apparently they have a talent for 
wrecking their garments) are scarce, but 
there is no shortage of those military, dark- 
blue overcoats beloved of headmistresses. 
There are plenty of pretty clothes for girls 
in these shops. In fact, young mothers 
coming to buy for their infants have been 
seen leaving in new cotton dresses. 

Good-As-New (6 Regency Parade, NW3: 
PRImrose 8208, and 62-64 Lower Sloane 
St., SW1; SLOane 4637) work in the same 
sort of way as The Children’s Market, 
buying clothes outright and selling every- 
thing except shoes. The objection to dealing 
in second-hand footwear is based on the 
sensible assumption that it can be bad for 
a child to wear shoes which have been 
formed by wear to the shape of another 
child’s foot. But, like The Children’s 
Market, Good-As-New exclude from this 
ban, bedroom slippers, dancing pumps and 
riding boots. ~ 

The Children’s Bazaar (162c Sloane St., 
SW1: SLOane 8901) have a slightly differ- 
ent system, selling outgrown clothes on 
commission, and making it the parent’s 
responsibility to put a price on each gar- 
ment. Here I found, among other things, a 
Scottish father’s dream of a bargain: a tiny 
kilt, trews and a fine hair sporran, for a 
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Spectator readers with children and over- 
drafts. 


Tue barber’s shop in one of the largest 
hotels in Southampton has a notice on the 
door saying that it opens at 8.30 a.m. The, 
other morning a friend of mine went to 
have a haircut at 8.50 a.m. and found that 
it was not yet open. At five to nine the 
barber arrived, said ‘Good morning’ to my 
friend and another waiting customer and let 
himself into his shop. The door closed 
behind him and they could hear him pre- 
paring for business. It was not until some 
minutes later that they persuaded them- 
selves that they should go in without being 
invited. They found the barber leaning 
against his chair waiting for his first 
customer. When my friend protested, the 
barber’s explanation was that he had not 
closed the door on them: ‘It closes itself.’ 
When are shopkeepers, restaurant owners 
and proprietors generally in this country 
going to learn to be polite or even pleasant? 
Far too often they are, not openly rude, but 
rude by omission, by their failure to wel- 
come those to whom they are trying to sell 
their goods or services. Why, for example, 
do they put up stark notices saying 
‘CLOSED’ when they could just as easily 
say ‘OPEN AGAIN AT 2.30’ or whatever? 
The Windmill Theatre has the right 
approach. It has long advertised itself with 
phrase ‘We Never Closed.’ Others, 
fortunately, have it too. On the London- 
road there are two signs 

that I have noticed with pleasure. One 


says: 
BASINGSTOKE GOLF CLUB. 
VISITORS VERY WELCOME. 


The other says: 
BERT’S CAFE 
BERT’S GONE MAD 
FULL BREAKFAST FROM Is. 9d. 
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Cyrit Ray writes: Opera-goers who have 
been enjoying Glyndebourne’s German 
wines will be glad to know that the 
Franconian wine that is so particularly 
popular there—the 1957 Wurzburger Stein, 
its flat flagon-shaped bocksbeutel—is to 
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and one of the best brief introductions 
to the subject is to be had free— 
Harvey’s Guide to Wine (from Harveys at 
12 Denmark Street, Bristol, 1, or 40 King 
Street, London, SW1). In almost fifty pages 
it explains—along with much else—how 
port, madeira and sherry are made; goes 
deeply enough into clarets to define the 
difference between the St. Emilions and the 
Médocs, to list the 1855 classifications and 
mention some good vintage years; and 
gives useful information about other French 
wines, from Alsace, Beaujolais, Burgundy 
and the Loire, as well as on German, 
Spanish and Italian wines. All without any 
advertising, open or concealed. Another 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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useful publication from the trade is the 
‘Wineograph’ chart (ls. post free from 
‘Wineograph’, 1, Crutched Friars, EC3), a 
complicated but manageable chart that 
criss-crosses its information, like map 
references, on which wines go with what 
food, approximate retail and restaurant 
prices, and recommended years. Wines 
shipped by Hallgartens are in bold type 
which makes the chart look more of an 
advertising device than it really is, for other 
wines get a fair look in, and recommenda- 
tions are sound and unbiased. Between 
them, these two publications answer a lot 
of the questions that I am asked by 
amateurs of wine. 


Class Distinction 


By MILES HOWARD 


DesPITE improvements in 

% health of the nation over 

~ the last fifty years or so, 

wa) the mortality-rate in in- 

=z fants has remained higher 

in the lower social classes— 

or the less privileged, 

however you like to call it. 

The relative difference has not changed at all. 

All through epochs of war and peace, boom 

and slump, the ‘bad old days’ and the 

Welfare State, this class difference goes on 

as before. As J. N. Morris commented 

lately, money earnings don’t appear to 

count: for example, the miner is affluent 

enough, yet the mining community has the 
top rate of infant mortality. Why? 

In the adult, the death-rate for diseases 
of the ‘poverty-pattern’—lung tubercle, 
‘rheumatism’, and the like—is, similarly, 
higher in these classes, whether the 
absolute incidence is declining or not. 
Only in children has the quiet ‘revolution’ 
altered the differential rates: here alone 
there is a closing of the gap. For some 
diseases, the curve is tilted the other way: 
for instance, polio—a striking excess of 
mortality-rate (and presumably of ' inci- 
dence) in the ‘top two’ classes (I and II); 
this may perhaps be evidence of an inverse 
relationship between polio of the paralytic 
type and the level of sanitation. 

The entire field of ‘special liability’ of 
social classes, or occupational groups, to 
particular disorders could do with tidying- 
up, and more scrutiny. I'd like to know, 
for instance, whether solicitors’ clerks are 
more, or less, prone than the rest of us to 
hobnailed liver, and if so, why? Does this 
inquiry belong in the area of ‘social 
medicine’? And what is social medicine, 





are Professors. One man who deserved a 
chair, but wasn’t offered one—Nicolas 
Malleson—last week set sail for Sydney; 
so Australia will gain, and we lose, an 
original and highly gifted physician, with a 
wide angle of vision in medicine and in 
life. He edited, last year, a lively set of 
essays on the general theme of medicine 
and society, The Matrix of Medicine, that 
was much better than most textbooks. 

I am obliged to Mr. Samson for his 
letter on teeth (June 19)—I couldn’t agree 
with him more about the ‘mass extraction’ 
of teeth. I expect he would concur with 
me that in this country teeth are too often 
plucked out when they might be saved at 
the cost of more time and trouble. There 
seems to be—correct me if ’'m wrong—a 
‘culture difference’ between continental 
and British dental surgeons: the former 
tend to try to save teeth, and the latter to 
pluck them. 

As to the technical literature on ‘emotions 
and the teeth’, there is, indeed, a lot of it— 
as I know to my cost, having to index the 
stuff. As in other sectors of The Literature, 
much of it is bunk; some is not, and I’m 
grateful to my reader for reminding me—a 
paragraph on it, some time. 

In his last paragraph, there is a mis- 
understanding: my comment that com- 
plaints about teeth are infrequent, in the 
patients one sees every day, is a fact of 
observation that can readily be verified 
from the case-records. I was curious, and 
still am, about the reasons for this. The 
Literature won’t enlighten me, as it isn’t 
about my patients. Stress disorders with 
pain in the jaw, or one tooth, crop up at the 
tate of, say, six a year (in my practice)— 
but these are not, in the strict sense, 
‘dental illness’, as a rule, but tension pain. 
Of course, i ion of the gum, or of 
the tooth-root may be—more often than 
not, very likely—one sign of being ‘run- 
down’—the resources of the organism 
having been eaten up by ‘internal dispute’: 
any assessment of such a disorder that 
omits some inquiry into the life-situation 
and recent history of the patient is necessarily 
incomplete. ‘ 
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It’s not your vote we ask for, 
it’s your voice 
Co 
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| Speak up against state-owned Steel! 
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One of the Largest Manufacturers of Steel Tubes in the World 
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LETTERS 





The British Radical John T. Cameron, 
Alan Deyermond, P. A. Lusher 


Telling the World E. Cumberbatch 


Outside the Law Courts 
Our ‘Roundabout’ Correspondent 


‘Sunday Break’ Penry Jones 
BNC Rev. C. M. Broun 
Latin at Oxford C. K. McDowall 





THE BRITISH RADICAL 

Sir,—In barest outline the argument of 
Mr. Robin Marris’s contribution to your 
excellent series “The British Radical in 
1959” is this: Radicalism is a coherent 
political philosophy, characteristic features 
of which are, it is indicated, dislike and 
distrust of managerial capitalism, favour 
or preference for State management, and 
an enlightened attitude on such questions 
as capital and corporal punishment: but 
the Tory party is allied to managerial 
capitalism and to a more unenlightened 
vote, and therefore it is futile for a Radical 
to be a Tory, for he will achieve nothing. 

Mr. Marris’s views on managerial 
capitalism and State interference may or 
may not be right: the important point for 
the momert is that they are Socialist, and 
distinctiveiy Socialist. Hence it is not un- 
fair to reduce Mr. Marris’s argument to 
this: that Radicals are Socialists and 
therefore it is futile for them to be or to 
pretend to be Tories. Q.E.D. 

Mr. Marris is not describing Radicalism: 
he is attempting to enlist the word ‘radical’ 
on the Socialist side. Similar attempts have 
been made by Mr. Fairlie for the Tories 
and Mr. Toynbee for the unattached non- 
Tories. It is questionable whether this 
take-over bidding with an eye on the 
emotional assets which the word ‘radical’ 
still has forwards political discussion at all. 
This at least is clear from your series: 
that ‘radical’ has now no distinct political 
reference, At one time there was a definite 
political group somewhere attached to the 
left of the Liberal Party which bore the 
name Radical. It was a group often 
regarded as dangerous and revolutionary: 
and a characteristic tenet was a belief in 
universal suffrage. But since 1918 there 
has been no distinct Radical group and 
there are now no distinctly Radical policies. 
The most your contributors seem to agree 
on is an enlightened approach to such 
matters as capital punishment, and this 
will scarcely do as a basis for a political 
alliance. 

All that there is now is the goodwill 
to the name ‘Radical’. Does it 
not therefore merely confuse the issue to 
say that State ownership of industry, for 
example, is a Radical policy? We might do 
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better to recognise that the word is no 
longer current coin and get rid of it— 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN T. CAMERON 
138 Alnwickhill Road, Edinburgh 9 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Robin Marris is, of course, right 
about the difficulties of a radical who finds 
himself inside the Conservative Party, but 
nothing in his article suggests that such a 
man is likely to have a much happier time 
in the Labour Party. As Mr. Philip Toynbee 
saw (and it is a point that both the subse- 
quent contributors have missed), the radical 
must face two questions. One, does his party 
express a genuinely radical attitude? (or if 
not, can it be converted?) Two, does his 
party stand a chance of gaining power, so 
that its radicalism can do some good? To 
both of these questions, Labour’s answer is 
discouraging. Its policies on major issues 
are too often a slightly less glossy version of 
Conservatism, and its one previous merit— 
the possibility of electing an at least nomi- 
nally progressive government—has vanished. 
The Conservatives have shown that they 
can make rings round the official Opposi- 
tion, and the last few years have shown that 
the real alternative is provided by the 
Liberals. Whatever the Liberal Party may 
have been before, it has been developed by 
Jo Grimond’s leadership and example into 
an effective radical force, with policies to 
the left of Labour on most things which 
matter (nuclear weapons provide the best 
known illustration of this). There is an un- 
comfortably strong case to be answered by 
those radicals who are kept by inertia, 
traditional loyalties or a career inside the 
Labour Party, and Mr. Marris does not 
even try to get to grips with the problem.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ALAN DEYERMOND 
25 Rodborough Road, Golders Green, NW11 


* 


Sir,—If Mr. Marris is really as true a 
radical as he claims to be, the wonder is 
that he can still possibly remain a supporter 
of the Labour Party. In all essentials the 
Labour Party is now indistinguishable 
from the Tories and, indeed, at times 
outdoes them in clinging to outworn 
ideas, attitudes and policies. Nor is this 
surprising in a party largely financed and 
supported by one of the country’s largest 
and most conservative vested interests. 

On defence and the H-bomb, on Euro- 
pean unity and on the urgent necessity for 
parliamentary and electoral reform, to 
name but a few issues, the only coherent 
radical opposition to the Government 
comes from the Liberal Party.—Yours 
faithfully, 

P. A. LUSHER 
Elmcroft, 58 Worrin Road, Shenfield, Essex 


TELLING THE WORLD 

Smr,—I would like to explain to Mr. Tiptaft 
(May 22) that Free Enterprise in the con- 
text he chooses means freedom to charge 
what you like. It is common practice here 
for a surgeon to charge 125 dollars for a 
tonsillectomy, a dentist 20 dollars for an 
ordinary filling, a druggist 100 per cent. 
profit for transferring pills from large to 
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small bottles. Mr. Eisenhower (Atlantic 
City, June 9) has asked for moderation here 
‘in the interest of the nation’s economy’. 
I consider the Health Service in Britain to 
be successful and urge it for consideration 
to the Americans I meet. I regard Mr. Tip- 
taft as doing a great disservice to Britain in 
presenting his views as representative of the 
majority.—Yours faithfully, 

E. CUMBERBATCH 
Los Angeles, California 


OUTSIDE THE LAWCOURTS 


Sir,—Describing the arrivals outside the 
Law Courts during the Liberace v. Cassan- 
dra case, I referred (Spectator, June 19) to 
the Daily Telegraph shipping correspondent 
saying, ‘I’m a witness, old boy,’ and ‘punch- 
ing a photographer in the chest’ before he 
went in to give evidence. The correspondent 
in question, Mr. J. F. A. Frost, feels that 
this might be misinterpreted. I thought it 
was clear from the context that it was a 
jovial gesture such as might be made by any 
Fleet Street man to a colleague. I am sorry 
if Mr. Frost or any other reader should have 
thought he was offering violence; of course 
he was not; and I very much regret that Mr. 
Frost should have been vexed by what I 
wrote.—Yours faithfully, 

YOUR ‘ROUNDABOUT’ CORRESPONDENT 


‘SUNDAY BREAK’ 


Sm,—Dear me, we did get under Mr. 
Forster’s skin, didn’t we? Nevertheless he 
dodged the point of my letter. Purporting to 
criticise Whitsunday’s Sunday Break, Mr. 
Forster dismissed it as the equivalent of a 
meeting place for morons. I just did not be- 
lieve he had seen that Sunday Break or a 
great many others and wrote to point out 
that such criticism is plain dishonesty. 

Mr. Forster did not apologise and finding 
his original view untenable shifted to the 
extraordinary ground that if teenagers 
wanted religion they could get it in church. 
This seems to argue that he is utterly ig- 
norant of teenagers or dislikes religion on 
television. 

Now Mr. Forster has actually watched 
two Sunday Breaks. Since it is difficult to 
believe he has done this for love one must 
assume it is an expression of guilt and I 
accept it as a kind of apology. 

T.ais time we have Mr. Walter Mitty 
Forster in the role of defender of the faith— 
a notable conversion. And Sunday Break 
has become, in a sense, ‘the most important 
programme on television’—a far cry indeed 
from being the equivalent of a ‘meeting- 
place for morons’. 

However, to echo his charitable phrase, 
‘sarcasm is not my purpose’. Mr. Forster 
has landed on good ground, at last, when he 
says that the Christian faith asserts dogma 
and that the dogma ought not to be 
watered down. I assume he is not accusing 
the Bishop of Birmingham, the R.C. Bishop 
of Leeds, Dr. George MacLeod, Dr. 
Donald Soper and Canon Patey or any other 
churchman of ‘altering the message’. If so, 
remembering his original views formed when 
innocent of the facts, I must ask for chapter 
and verse. 


The question may be therefore whether . 
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rub your hands with 
enjoyment... 


Take a slice of Player’s Medium Navy 
Cut; rub it in your hands. Smell the 
richness. Fill your pipe. Then you'll 
discover that (fresh-rubbed  Player’s 
Medium, made from matured tobacco, 
has an extra flavour. Ask for Player’s 
Medium in the vacuum-sealed tin to be 
sure of ever fresh enjoyment. 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM Navy Cut 


I ounce airtight tin 4/114 








Drambuie 


Next time take the liqueur that everyone 

is drinking. The ancient recipe for 

Drambute includes old Scotch whisky, 
heather honey and delicate herbs. 














It is an undeniable fact 
that people who smoke 
du Maurier seldom smoke 
any other brand. 


And why? because 


du MAURIER 


is the finest filter tip cigarette 


/ 
4 I] FOR TWENTY 


ALSO PLAIN TIP IN THE BLUE BOX 
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What this country needs 


Look at all this stuff we're importing! More 

exports, that’s what this country needs. 
I sometimes wonder if our manufacturers 
are putting their backs into it. 








Some of them are, that’s certain. Take I1.C.I.— 
their annual exports have been running 
at over £70 million for some years. 








They think they can. They spend millions of pounds a ; 
year finding new things to sell. new dyes, new drugs, 

new plastics, or metals. They aim to keep ahead of 

foreign manufacturers, and so long as they do that 

they’ll do good business. 


The things they say! 
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the dogma declared by such men ought to 
be subjected to the unedifying discussion of 
teenagers in a programme that includes 
music and dancing? 

We have in British television programmes 
like About Religion and Living Your Life 
which, I am told, compare more than 
favourably with CBS’s religious pro- 
grammes. Unlike these, Sunday Break is 
aiming at teenagers. Surely Mr. Forster does 
not seriously suggest that teenagers in the 
US get wildly excited over a CBS Christmas 
Ballet in which the Virgin Mary is danced 
by a coloured woman? Or that the majority 
of young people who did not pass their 
eleven plus, many of whom feel they do not 
‘belong’ and who will never become “Top 
People’ and read The Times, are going to 
look at and, if they did, profit from a tour of 
church architecture or a programme on 
church music? 

I prefer the discussion of real and con- 
temporary issues and the hope is that at 
least some young people will identify them- 
selves with the average youngsters on The 
Sunday Break as they question and discuss 
the Christian faith. 

Christian dogma includes teaching about 
free will and respect for persons. Taken in 
conjunction this means for me that selling 
religion like soap is out. Discussion, even if 
‘sincere and muddled’, is better than pro- 
paganda. 

But young people—as much as any of us 
—dislike being ‘got at’. They are singularly 
unimpressed by dogma handed out from on 
high. They rightly distrust the sort of pro- 
gramme which prepares a situation and then 
resolves it with a neat Christian nostrum. 

Mr. Forster fears that this is the thin end 
of the wedge to Liberace singing ‘Ave 
Maria’. We try to start where young people 
are and not where we would like them to be. 
There are plenty of issues real enough to 
them to which Christian dogma is vitally 
relevant. I just fail to see how the application 
of Christian belief to careers, money, sex, 
work, race relations, the H-bomb and the 
like constitutes the thin end of the wedge 
to the sort of sentimental escapist religiosity 
Mr. Forster fears. 

For this reason in a religious club pro- 
gramme I find a song about chewing gum 
on the bedpost more tasteful than religious 
‘pop’. It is exactly the sort of fun you have 
in a youth club and I have been to hundreds 
of clubs and conferences where young 
people turn quite seriously and with no 
sense of incongruity from discussion to 
jiving and from jiving to worship. 

When so many young people seem re- 
sentful, sceptical and unconcerned it is not 
easy to find ways of entering into discussion 
with them. Another real problem of tele- 
vision is that the screen may become a focus 
of interest and inaction whereas the Christian 
faith demands acts of volition. We have 
been encouraged by the number of church 
and non-church clubs using Sunday Break 
as a basis for their own discussion (including 
clubs in the tougher areas of London, Man- 
chester and Glasgow). In a diocesan gather- 
ing I was told of clubs which did little else 
but jive in which now the programme has 
stimulated a demand for discussion. 

We have received and have tried to 
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answer a vast correspondence in which 
young people ask profound, if simply 
stated, questions. Thousands have entered 
for our Bible Competitions and when Mr. 
Braden spent twelve minutes judging such 
an audience-participating activity—and this 
included the reading of a moving and well- 
written piece about ‘Honouring thy Father 
and thy Mother’ from a lad in Glasgow’s 
East End—Mr. Forster dismissed it as 
‘sugar’. 

He need not fear. Those of us who care 
for Christian belief and young people are 
aware of more dangers than he has listed 
and are determined to eschew ‘pie in the 
sky’ be it stage religiosity or critics’ culture. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PENRY JONES 
ABC Television Ltd., 
Broom Road, Teddington, Middlesex 


BNC 


Sir,—As a Brasenose man who sat his 
schools in the one exceptional year which 
saw us with fourteen firsts (since then the 
‘courageous’ change of policy has failed to 
produce any result except the loss of various 
sporting cups) may I say how much I 
deplore the view expressed in the Oxford 
Magazine and shared apparently by you. 

There is, and must always be, room for a 
number of ‘muscle-bound fourths in 
forestry’ at Oxford, just as there must be 
for less brilliant sons (I am one), grandsons, 
great-grandsons, etc., of former Oxford 
graduates. Why should an Oxford educa- 
tion be confined to an intellectual élite 
and denied to those whose prowess at 
sport wins honour to college and university? 

May I draw attention to the case of 
Sammy Woods of Cambridge who failed 
his Little-go three times and got through 
at last when a keen cricketer was also an 
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examiner. All Cambridge was alarmed 
because, without Woods, they would almost 
certainly have lost to Oxford. I regret the 
passing of such days. 

Finally, great college spirit, as I know 
from my own experience, emanates from 
the sporting fraternity in which leading 
and secondary intellects in all subjects rub 
shoulders and thereby generate that spirit. 
In my day, BNC was fast losing that spirit 
(I could call it ‘morale’) owing to the 
influx of non-sporting intellectual hermits 
who spent all day at lab. or library, and 
only got seconds anyway !—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. M. BROUN 
(BNC 1951-5) 
3 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh 12 


LATIN AT OXFORD 


Sir,—You over-simplify and confuse the 
issue at the same time. Latin is not just a 
short cut to English spelling; it provides an 
elementary linguistic and analytic training 
not given by English or any other modern 
language. It is just as useful for the boy who 
is going to be ascientist, as mathematics is 
for the boy who is going to be a linguist. 

It is not unreasonable to ask the scientist 
to achieve, before VIth Form is reached, 
some level of basic linguistic proficiency, in 
the same way as the humanist should be 
expected to have attained some mathem- 
atics. 

Do you really recommend that any child 
who is bad at maths should be encouraged 
to give up the subject? 

The confusion arises in mixing up the 
basic education of children with the 
conscious choice, as at Keele, of the adult 
mind.—yY ours faithfully, 

Cc. K. MCDOWALL 
49 Gunterstone Road, W14 
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The Patriot Game 


By ROBERT KEB 


ETWEEN 1841 and 1920, a period which 

saw the population of Ireland halved 
by poverty and starvation and Irish 
reduced from the language of the majority 
to a curiosity, the instruments of ‘British 
oppression’ were 12,000 Irishmen, mainly 
Catholic peasants, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Something pretty ridiculous 
here? ‘Typically Irish’ in fact? Just right 
for the brisk treatment which Mr. Bennett 
deals out so smartly in his book about the 
RIC in its last inglorious year?* 

Well, no; not really; not unless you 
are as brilliant at that sort of thing as Mr. 
Bennett, and can make nothing else count. 
Still, play it Mr. Bennett’s way for the time 
being; round off a good terse laugh with 
a cool grim shrug; there’s richer to come. 

For although the first half of this period 
saw all the bitterness one might expect 
from a long phase of inequitable and 
bigoted misgovernment, this was largely 
set to rights in the second half by the great 
Land Acts of successive Liberal and 
Conservative governments. By September, 
1914, with qualified Home Rule promised 
for the end of the war, Ireland was probably 
more contented than at any other time in 
all the seven centuries of the English 
connection. And yet it happened at the end 
of this period of the RIC’s history (early 
in 1920) that for the first time Irishmen 
could no longer be got to fill its ranks. 
Their vacant places had to be taken by a 
restless bunch of English ex-servicemen 
who, though they may conceivably have 
been noted for their intelligence and 
character, as Winston Churchill claimed, 
were at least partially addicted to drink, 
trigger-happiness and loot and were all of 
them glad of the ten shillings a day offered 
in the emergency. Because at first there 
were not enough of the distinctive RIC 
bottle-green uniforms to go round, the 
deficiencies in uniform were made good, 
like those in personnel, with khaki remnants 
and the RIC ended its days, nicknamed 
after a famous Tipperary pack of hounds, 
as the Black and Tans. 

Typically Irish again? Typically English, 
more like it, though not so as you'd laugh 
if you love England or Ireland or both. 
The various exploits of the Black and 
Tans and their better-paid associates, the 
Auxiliaries, built up a hatred for England 
in Ireland that lasted long after Britain 
had withdrawn altogether from twenty-six of 
the thirty-two counties, and after these them- 
selves had withdrawn from the Common- 
wealth. This was not only an emotional 
tragedy—like some traumatic family quarrel 
leading to permanent estrangement; there 
*THE BLACK AND TANS. By Richard Bennett. 
(Hulton, 21s.) 





were concrete effects, too, and not only 
for Ireland. Many thousands of English 
seamen who were drowned in the Battle of 
the Atlantic would be aiive today if 
memories of the ‘Tan war’ had not made 
it impossible for de Valera to allow Britain 
the use of bases in Ireland. 
How did it happen? Mr. Bennett pin- 
points some of the reasons efficiently in 
his streamlined introduction. First there 
was the stupid behaviour of the British 
General Maxwell after the brave but 
farcical and extremely unpopular rebellion 
of a tiny republican minority in 1916. 
Maxwell shot two leaders a day until he 
had effectively stirred long-slumbering 
memories of martyrs in a land which had 
once had little else but martyrs to live on. 
A ballad about a young IRA man of 1955, 
who was killing British troops by the time 
he was sixteen, runs: 
‘They told me how Connolly was shot 
in the chair, 

His wounds from the battle all bleeding 
and bare, 

His fine body broken, all twisted and 
lame, 

They soon made me part of the patriot 


And Yeats, who had despised the republi- 
cans, wrote, ‘A terrible beauty is born.’ 
But Generals don’t bother with that sort of 
thing. 

Secondly, there was the stupid British 
Generals’ attempt to c.nscript Irishmen 
in 1918. This rallied many moderate 
Home Rule opponents of the 1916 rebels 
to the republican cause (Sinn Fein, as it 
was now called). It also rallied still more 
Irishmen who were prepared to be on the 
side of anyone who would keep them from 
being conscripted. Thirdly, there was the 
arrest and imprisonment of Sinn Fein 
leaders on trumped-up charges in 1918. 
And, finally, there was the stupidity of 
British politicians. 

But there Mr. Bennett is less willing to 
apportion blame. At the 1918 General 
Election for Westminster Sinn Fein won 
73 out of 105 Irish seats; twenty-four of 
the thirty-two counties returned nothing 
but republican members; of the nine 
counties of Ulster the Unionists had a 
majority only in four. The Great War had 
been fought ostensibly to preserve the 
rights of small nations to determine their 
own destinies; you might think that on the 
basis of the Irish election results the British 
government would have come at least some 
of the way to meet the wishes of the Irish 
people. But what happened? Disregard 
was followed by political repression. 
This in its turn was met by the only means 
open to a small non-pacifist community 
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whose democratically expressed wishes are 
ignored by a much more powerful one: 
the filthiest form of war, called terrorism 
when it is directed against your side, or 
patriotic resistance when it is your ally. 
As de Valera wrote in 1920, ‘If they may 
use their tanks and steel-armoured cars 
why should we hesitate to use the cover of 
stone walls and ditches? Why should the 
element of surprise be denied to us?’ 
Terrorism can only be met either by 
counter-terrorism or martial law, and 
even here the British government could 
not make a right decision, hovering 
between the two and thus making the 
worst of a bad job. 

Mr. Bennett chronicles the ensuing 
squalor competently as well as! entertain- 
ingly, making copious use, apparently, of 
contemporary newspapers. But he sees in 
it all only the squalor—a running gun 
battle of rival murder gangs with, on the 
whole, the Irish one more squalid because 
it was necessarily the more hole-and- 
corner affair. To a very limited extent this 
is historically useful. It is high time that 
some of the heroic myths of the ‘Irish War 
of Independence’ were exploded. But on a 
more important level, just because of his 
preoccupation with vivid detail, Mr. 
Bennett’s book is historically insignificant. 

I don’t know how he failed to find the 
evidence that the Irish people voted for a 
republic in 1918: the words ‘Sinn Fein 
stands for the establishment of that 
Republic’ were left in the Sinn Fein election 
manifesto even after the excisions of the 
British censor. I don’t know how he makes 
out James Connolly as ‘the first Irishman 
to declare for a Republic.’ I don’t know 
how he can quote the contemporary 
British account of the Macroom ambush as 
if it were gospel and at the same time give 
in his bibliography the memoirs of the 
IRA leader who refutes it. 

But it is not this sort of thing which 
drains the history from his book. For all 
the squalor, and for all the improbable 
last-minute suddenness, what was being 
played out in Ireland between 1920 and 
1921 was the climax, long after everyone 
thought the climax had come and gone, to 
seven centuries of love-hate relationship 
between England and Ireland. Only some 
idea of the course which this had run and 
of the emotions involved can help one make 
sense of what happened then or of the 
Irish Civil War that followed. 

The real villains were not the IRA or the 
Black and Tans, both of whom fought the 
way circumstances compelled them to fight. 
The real villain—insofar as it is proper to 
talk about villainy at all—was the Govern- 
ment at Westminster. As a Unionist 
historian wrote after the 1921 Treaty, ‘if 
the government had accepted the verdict 
of the Irish elections of 1918 and made it 
the excuse for adopting the line it adopted 
in 1921’ (with the Treaty), ‘it would have 
spared Ireland much of the bloodshed 
and misery and itself the ignominy of the 
years that followed.’ Today it is fashion- 
able to vilify the IRA or the Black and 
Tans or both. The only surviving member 
of that govermment is the most honoured 
and respected public man of our time. 


~ 
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Wizard of Ottawa 


William Lyon Mackenzie King. A Political Biography, 1874-1923. By 
R. MacGregor Dawson. 


Smuts forged South Africa. Gandhi 
called up India. Mackenzie King, alas, 
made Canada. In many ways, it can be 
argued, King was the most successful. 
He husbanded a thinly-colonised, two- 
thousand-mile strip of sub-Arctic farm 
and forest into one of the world’s richest 
industrial powers. He kept peace with a 
French minority as fiercely sectarian as 
India’s Muslims, as tenaciously rooted as 
the Boers. He advised the British crown 
longer than any prime minister since 
Walpole. But Gandhi and Smuts, impos- 
ing their images on their creations, im- 
posed a certain greatness, the splendours 
and agonies of a coherent national idea. 
King imposed his image too; and, as 
Canadian journalists have said until it is 
a cliché, Canada remains a country in 
search of its identity, an indeterminate 
aggregate, innocent alike of agony or 
splendour, groping toward self-conscious- 
ness. 

So that Professor Dawson’s book 
should be itself a kind of step in 
Canadian evolution. While he lived, King 
reigned anonymously, an enigmatic old 
wizard hidden among the mastodon- 
Angevin towers of Ottawa. Canadians 
knew only the neat, bland fox-mask in 
Karsh’s photographs, with its benevolent, 
faintly cruel smile. On his death, the 
mass of his papers and diaries was 
opened to Dawson and a team of 
researchers, to quarry his first authori- 
tative biography. This is only the first 
instalment ; two more volumes are to 
follow from other hands (Dawson died 
while this one was printing). It is can- 
didly official work, baggy, factual and 
discreet-—how discreet can only be 
guessed, for the diaries are to be des- 
troyed when it is finished. But it pro- 
vides enough material to understand at 
last the curious ambiguity of King, and 
the country whose character owes so 
much to his. 

King never forgot or let anyone else 
forget that he was the grandson of 
Canada’s sole genuine revolutionary, 
William Lyon Mackenzie, who led the 
abortive Upper Canada Rebellion of 1837. 
A fiery little Scottish radical, Mackenzie 
raised the farmers of Ontario against the 
province’s ruling clique of families, and 
fled to poverty and exile in the United 
States. His daughter, Isabel Mackenzie 
King, passed to her eldest son her own 
confused passion for vindication : at once 
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for the triumph of Mackenzie’s radical 
ideals, and for recognition by the colonial 
aristocracy which cast him out. Young 
Willie fulfilled from the first the schizoid 
pattern of her ambition, championing 
the oppressed and dining with the 
oppressors. He led student strikes at 
Toronto, but kept the golden opinions of 
professors; his researches into North 
American labour conditions took him 
into the Chicago slums, the world of 
Dreiser and Norris, but also into 
Harvard’s best drawing-rooms. Somehow 
his muck-raking into Toronto sweat- 
shops ended with a job in the new 
Ministry of Labour, under the very 
Liberal politician he had set out to 
embarrass. His life-path of revolution 
with respectability lay open. He scarcely 
looked back until his election as Liberal 
prime minister in 1921. 

He called his path ‘conciliation’. In 
theory, it was inevitability made gradual. 
In the fulness of history, the radical mil- 
lennium—labour’s triumph, the disso- 
lution of empire, the parliament of Man 


—was bound to arrive. Meanwhile, the Revolution 
State should be its unobtrusive midwife, 

easing the future’s birth-pangs, recon- HIMMELFARB 
ciling the old order to yielding place. 

In practice—in practice, this means sett- Observer 


ling his first industrial dispute by asking 
the bosses what they would concede, 
then manceuvring the men to demand 
just that ; asserting Canada’s independent 
foreign policy by renewing a US hali- 
but fishery agreement without consulting 
Whitehall. With deliberately grey oratory 
(they said he never spoke a memorable 
phrase in case he needed to contradict it 
later), he lulled Canada into twilight 
sleep, and tiptoed about clearing the 
way for history to take its course. 
Negation had its victories. The volume 
ends with the Imperial Conference of 
1923, at which Curzon’s dreams of 
Greater Britain smashed on the rock of 
King’s studious unenthusiasm. But thirty 
years later, the radical future was still 
unborn. Canada, no longer a colony, had 
become only the world’s first example 
of welfare capitalism: the old order 
mitigated by hire purchase and enlight- 
ened millionaires. Every issue whose 
debate might have articulated a national 
character, King had reconciled; every 
conflict which might have forced a 
national choice, he had averted. Himself 
the sole unity of his artfully poised bal- 
ance of interests, he sat in Ottawa with 
his mother’s portrait above his desk, 
believing that through mediums he com- 


‘Thorough, and often very 
acute, account of the origin and 
impact of Darwin’s achieve- 
ment... well documented . . . 
interesting and intelligent.’ 
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Serafico’s Patron 


Memoirs of a Princess. The Reminiscences 
of Princess Marie von Thurn und Taxis. 
Translated and compiled by Nora 
Wydenbruck. (Hogarth Press, 21s.) 

Tuts publication is undeniably a piece of 
book-making, though an agreeable one. It 
consists of eighty-six pages of ‘Early 
Memories’, twenty-eight pages of excerpts 
from diaries and sketches skilfully linked by 
Miss Wydenbruck, and eighty-nine pages of 
‘Memories of Rainer Maria Rilke’. The 
first two sections are chiefly of interest to 
connoisseurs of nineteenth-century grande- 
damerie. The Princess reveals herself as a 
cultivated and, more obviously, good- 
natured person. Her occasional profundities 
are in character and easily forgiven: “To 
wait in the dark for something wonderful 
and extraordinary, which never comes—is 
that not life?’ 


Maupassant, she remarks, ‘obviously 
moves in a queer sort of world . . .” Less 
queer, many of her modern readers will feel, 
than the world she moved in. Miss Wyden- 
bruck comments on her ‘lack of exhibi- 
tionism and supreme literary tact’: these 
memoirs would have been more gripping 
had her literary tact been less supreme. She 
is intelligent, sympathique, but too much of 
a lady. Yet in a more personal moment she 
almost allows herself to complain about her 
neighbours. She is not better than they, 
just different: ‘I am an artiste manquée— 
oh, absolutely manquée, I am well aware of 
that—but the spark was there.’ That was 
true. And so, with her position and posses- 
sions—daughter of Prince Egon Hohenlohe- 
Wartenburg-Schillingsfiirst and Countess 
Thurn-Hofer-Valsassina, and wife of Prince 
Alexander von Thurn und Taxis—she was 
a born patron of the arts. She was fortunate 
enough to find Rilke: and Rilke was fortu- 
nate enough to be found by her. The third 
part of this compilation is by far the most 
interesting, though much of the material 
was included by Miss Wydenbruck in her 
edition of The Letters of R. M. Rilke and 
Princess Marie von Thurn und Taxis. 


Rilke’s friends were mostly women, and 
unhappily women brought out the worst in 
him. Both verbally—that dreadful fluency, 
that overpowering ‘style’ which could clothe 
a near-vacuity or mere fancy with all the 
appearance of a mystical revelation—and 
in respect of behaviour, for some women 
took his spiritual necking seriously. But 
Princess Marie had the advantage of twenty 
extra years (she remarked in a letter that it 
would do him good to be scolded like a 
baby, because he was one), a solid social 
function, a firm character and a strain of 
humour. She could distinguish between the 
verbaliser and the poet, between the dis- 
comforts to which a man of his nervous 
constitution was doomed and the pressing 
needs which a genuine friendship could 
alleviate. 


Immunity to the ‘magic, mysterious 
atmosphere’ that surrounded Rilke would 
have prevented the Princess from helping 
him. Inevitably her memoirs are not en- 
tirely free from aesthetic hot air. One day 
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the two of them find themselves in a strange 
deserted street in Venice. Had Rilke, she 
asks, ‘opened the door to a ‘“‘fourth 
dimension’’?’ It seems more probable that 
they had strayed into a poor quarter hither- 
to unknown to the Princess. Nor can we 
feel much sympathy for the poet (‘he tor- 
tured himself indescribably’) when he in- 
volves himself with the hysterical ageing 
Duse: it seems only fair that occasionally he 
should be made use of. Much worse—it was 
Princess Marie who named him ‘Serafico’: 
the hardest single blow, next to the publi- 
cation of the Letters to Merline, to his 
reputation. 

On the other hand, the Princess could 
laugh at him. He involved himself with yet 
another portentous woman, this time a 
spirit appropriately enough, stabbed to 
death long before. A spirit of coarser fibre 
informs him later that the lady had been 
‘far too thin for his taste’. The Princess is 
‘helpless with laughter’, but Rilke ‘was 
highly displeased and would have no more 
of it.’ She had gauged his attitude to 
women: ‘You are in love, and always in 
love—with whom, how and where is com- 
pletely irrelevant.’ Most important, she dis- 
suaded him from publishing the fragmen- 
tary Elegies: ‘The Elegies have to be com- 
pleted, and they will . . . Only wait, be 
patient.’ Had he published then, quite 
possibly they would never have been com- 
pleted. His dedication of them—‘The 
Property of Princess Marie . . .-—was more 
than a demonstration of fine feeling. Smile 
as we may, no Official patron could have 
done as good a job as Princess Marie. 
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Plans For Africa 


New Fabian Colonial Essays. Edited by 
Arthur Creech Jones. (Hogarth Press, 
25s.) 

Miss RirtA HINDEN remarks, in her intro- 

ductory chapter, that the attitude of a 

British socialist towards the Colonies may 

be one of two. He may concentrate on the 

economic aspect of colonies and preach 
cures for poverty, or he may come to be 
more preoccupied with status and feel that 
the issues of breaking down colour bars and 
of attaining political liberty are the urgent 
tasks to which an idealist in this country 
should devote his influence: to guide the 
economy of a colonial territory seems to 
this second category a rather dull adminis- 
trative job best left to a locally-staffed civil 
service on the spot. In the wild year since 
the Accra Conference, the African crisis has 
dominated the whole colonial scene for this 
country with many wrongs so obvious that 
loud moral protest, not slow and profound 
planning, has seemed the appropriate 
weapon for the Labour Party to use. And 
this has undeniably led to some shrillness, 
some grounds given to the outside world to 
believe that Labour considers political self- 
government a sufficient answer to all unrest. 

The Fabians’ book is a sound corrective. 

The essays are learned, passionate and in 

every case constructive, often disagreeing 

with each other to a quite alarming degree, 
but all convinced that in a variety of ways 


there must be more planning and organisa- 
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tion of the few decades which British colonial 
government has left to use with profit. 

Among the essayists one is conscious of 
a division between, not so much the planners 
and the libertarians, but the theoreticians 
and the men of experience. There are those 
who are rigidly sure that it is the duty of 
British socialists to leave every colonial 
territory with a securely socialist economy 
and political tradition, and there are those 
who feel more warily that ‘socialist economy’ 
in this context should be taken to mean 
‘sound and planned economy’, and that one 
should beware of Stalinistic reluctance to 
allow people the chance of choosing wrong. 
This is well illustrated over the question of 
land tenure, with particular reference to the 
view of the Royal Commission on East 
Africa that tribal land held in common 
shouid wherever possible be broken up into 
private freeholdings. 

Obviously this is a disconcerting prospect 
for a socialist. A kind of primordial kolkhoz, 
he supposes, is being destroyed in order to 
create a small agrarian bourgeoisie. More 
intelligently perhaps, he sees the embryo of 
an independent State throwing away a 
priceless opportunity to construct a system 
of land nationalisation, rejecting a power 
which will never be offered to it again—not 
peacefully! Mr. Thomas Balogh’s essay, in- 
coherently written but with an aggressive 
excitement which makes it very convincing, 
opens with a magnificent attack on the 
whole colonial economic policy, which he 
finds infested with weak liberalism and 
laissez-faire heresies, even during the last 
Labour administration. A good socialist 
who cannot bear to see a chance to plan 
shirked, he detests the way in which the 
Conservative policy of convertibility has 
made it impossible to use the Sterling Area 
as a proper unit of economic planning. All 
this is brilliantly reasoned and valuable, but 
turning to the particular he remarks: ‘One 
of the gravest shortcomings of recent 
colonial policy was that it did not use the 
existence of the tribal system of land tenure 
sufficiently to promote the introduction of 
modern ways of production. Individual 
small land-holdings are inefficient ...’ 

Contrast this with the careful essay on 
‘Internal Economic Development’ by Mr. 
Arthur Gaitskell, who was the director of 
the great Gezira cotton scheme in the Sudan. 
Mr. Gaitskell points out that there is an easy 
confusion between the fact that land is held 
collectively or tribally and the supposition 
that it is therefore cultivated collectively, 
which it usually is not. And he feels that the 
higher personal income which a family 
would gain from becoming smallholding 
proprietors is more important at present 
than the theoretical arrangement into which 
collectivisation would fit them. Nor does he 
see any reason why a co-operative super- 
structure should not even eventually be built 
on to a group of smallholders who have 
only just escaped from a_ subsistence 
economy. This agrarian debate, significant 
though it is, is of course only one of many 
which the eleven contributors take up: 
Lionel Elvin on ‘Social Development’ and 
W. E. F. Ward on colonial education are 
especially worth reading. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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Matters of Life and Death 


A Matter of Life and Death. By Anne Ridler. 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

Selected Poems 1928-1958. By Stanley 
Kunitz. (Dent, 15s.) 

Promises. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

Loaves and Fishes. By George Mackay 
Brown. (Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d.) 
The Woman of the House. By Richard 

Murphy. (Dolmen Press, 5s.) 

The Dead before the Dead. By W. T. 
Andrews. (Winterson, 7s. 6d.) 

Isaac Rosenberg : catalogue of an exhibition 
held at Leeds University. (Leeds Uni- 
versity, 7s. 6d.) 

WITH so many powerful poets, and one of 

them new to us, offering bold treatments of 

the matters referred to in the title, I hope it 
won't seem parochial to take Mrs. Ridler 
first. Hers is a quietly remarkable book, 
formidably relaxed and lucid. Her lan- 
guage moves perpetually in a pure trans- 
lucence, never rough or forced, yet answer- 
ing faithfully the strong action of the mind 
beneath. Much, no doubt, she learnt of 

Mr. Eliot; but she has also assimilated 

Herbert. Observe the easy, cool achieve- 

ment of her ‘Before the Fall’, character- 

istically about a mischievous child; for all 
its calm it is in the old high sense witty, 
and the flow of wit fully prepares the 
splendour of its conclusion. There are few 
living poets who will read it without envy. 

Yet she does other things equally well, as 

the beautifully organised, limpid and 

original pastoral called ‘Evenlode’ proves. 

It was written for broadcasting, and ought 

to be broadcast often. Here and there, 

possibly, there might be pagan unease at a 

certain cosiness, even a spiritual snobbery, 

in Mrs. Ridler’s tone. But this is a richly 
satisfying book, 

Mr. Kunitz is, after thirty years’ writing, 
brought to us with rich plaudits from his 
fellow-American poets. He is indeed a big 


poet, given to traditional poses and metres, . 
but holding them both with muscular pro- - 


fessional skill. He is a rift-loader, a maker 
of weighted lines, elaborating complex 
figures with golden-mouth magniloquence. 
He will frankly use the big word, the large 
statement qualified only by the cleanness 
of its expression. ‘I suffer the twentieth 
century,’ he says, sardonically converting 
his suffering into pleasure before the 
hypocrite lecteur. There is variety here, and a 
rather Gravesian humour—note a splendid 
maledictory poem on a Roman pickpocket. 
But the central position is stilt-jack 
Yeatsian: 

Imagination makes 

Out of what stuff it can 

An action fit 

For a more heroic stage 

Than body ever walked on. 
It is good to feel such power nakedly used. 

Mr. Warren’s gift is not concentration 

but invention. He moves with his vharac- 
teristic voice, through a variety of metres, 
sometimes i Hardy, sometimes 
Browning. There is persistent nostalgia and 
melancholy, but they are never dull or 
inert; the steady. drive forward of the 
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narrative rhythm prevents that. Having 
known it longer than the others, I now see 
‘Ballad of a Sweet Dream of Peace’ as not 
only a characteristic but also a considerable 
poem. 

Back home, Mr. Brown’s very accomp- 
lished poems display the lingering Scots 
passion for aureation; the poems are often 
heavy, statuesque with epithets (lobsters 
can be called ‘the purple samurai of the 
flood’), yet far from immobile. ‘That Night 
in Troy’, gravely ornate, resembles an 
Alexandrian epyllion; and even the poems 
set in the Orkneys have a formal, mytho- 
logical character, with all the fine effects 
carefully worked for. Mr. Brown is a most 
deliberate and admirable artist. Finally I 
should briefly mention Richard Murphy’s 
long, almost too monotonously restrained 
elegy; an ambitious and often effective 
series of linked meditations on leprosy and 
RAF burnings to death by W. T. Andrews; 
and the indispensable catalogue of the 
Leeds University Rosenberg exhibition— 
one can only regret that Mr. Silkin should 
have inserted into a work of such permanent 
value the tiresome coat-trailing of his 
Introduction. 

FRANK KERMODE 


All about Eva 


Worth Living For. By Eva Bartok. (Putnam, 
13s. 6d.) 

For revelations, stick to the tabloids. This 
is a self-portrait, done with fond discretion, 
and presented coyly (some might think, 
significantly) in the third person. Miss 
Bartok’s heroine is Little Eva, a sensitive, 
passionate girl, who talks to the night sky 
(‘I’m coming” she said’); becomes an 
actress; marries four times; gives birth to an 
illegitimate daughter; and finds peace of 
mind in Subud. Her message is that Life is 
Worth Living For. 

Villains pursue Eva, and some of them 
are genuine. Her father, a Hungarian Jew, 
was drafted by the Nazis into a forced- 
labour squad. At fifteen, she saved her life 
by marrying an SS man, who raped both her 
body and her spirit. The Communists in 
post-war Hungary banned her films. And a 
Hollywood producer offered to make her a 
star if she became his mistress. Eva (reports 
Miss Bartok) said no. The globe-trotting 
actress, famous for her flowerpot hats, rarely 
makes an appearance in Miss Bartok’s nar- 
rative. Her heroine despises journalists; is 
all for Art; dotes on animals; and reads 
‘Jung the psychologist, Einstein the great 
scientist, the Vedanta . . . and even Aldous 
Huxley’s early writings’. Books may have 
flavoured Miss Bartok’s philosophy, but 
happily they have done little to impair her 
literary style. Her book, says Miss Bartok, 
‘is not a novel, nor an autobiography, nor a 
scientific analysis’. Agreed. Worth Living For 
is a true confession for tinies. Its tone is 
lofty. Its intentions are impeccable. Miss 
Bartok even has a kind word for the people 
who accused her of bearing her child ‘to 
further her own interests’. It makes you 
think: there may be something in this Subud 
after all, 

PHILIP OAKES 
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an unhurried 
view of 


EROTICA 


by Ralph Ginzburg 
introduction by 
Dr. Theodor Reik 
preface by 
George Jean Nathan 


AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA 
at last fills the need for a light-hearted work 
on Erotica. Scholars have long sought for 
a book that would list the great erotic 
works, describe their contents, reproduce 
selected portions, recount the fascinating 
histories of their survival, and tell where 
the works could be consulted. Ralph 
Ginzburg has succeeded admirably in his 
forthright and lucid survey of Erotica 
from the earliest times, and perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book is the 
bibliography of one hundred selected titles 
of English Erotica. 


Dr. Theodor Reik says of AN UN- 
HURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA: ‘The 
excerpts from erotic literature and the data 
here collected present valuable contributions 
not only to sexology, but also to the explora- 
tion of the life of unconscious emotions.’ 


The late George Jean Nathan wrote: 
‘His book, I think, will go a long way to 
analyze and purify censorship of its muddy 
stink. It should add a valuable dose of 
history to the disgraceful general picture of 
the Bluenose as it has poked into and 
disturbed the literary scene.’ 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 
A COLLECTOR’S EDITION 


The Associated Bookbuyers’ Co. 


Kingswood Tadworth 
Surrey 


Send moe...........copy/ies of AN UN- 
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Ebury Street and Cinderella 


Anne Bronte: A Biography. By Winifred Gérin. 


(Nelson, 30s) 


Anne Bronte: Her Life and Work. By Ada Harrison and Derek Stanford. 


(Methuen, 25s.) 


THE over-brilliant conversationalist is 
seldom remembered for his themes, and 
years have elapsed since George Moore 
demanded justice for Anne, youngest of 
the Brontés, in one of his ‘Conversations 
in Ebury Street.’ This justice has at last 
been done and Gosse, Moore’s conver- 
sational foil, could have done it earlier 
if only he had yielded to curiosity and 
looked into Agnes Grey: for Moore ‘the 
most perfect prose narrative in English 
literature.’ Now, by one of those coin- 
cidences which only the publishers can 
explain, we are suddenly offered two 
biographies, the first to be devoted to 
the most neglected Bronté of them all 
(even their father, the Reverend Patrick, 
had already been allotted his volume), 
since her death in 1849, at the age of 
twenty-nine. Both sift the novels and 
poems for their autobiographical con- 
tent and re-assess the poet whose 
achievement has been overshadowed by 
her sister Emily's. If Miss Gérin has 
provided us with a standard biography 
of her subject, it is because she has 
allowed herself to see beyond the ration- 
alisations contained in Charlotte’s re- 
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peated accounts of her youngest sister 
as ‘a gentle, patient girl.’ Not a relic, 
one feels, not a paper, however micro- 
scopic its inscriptions, that has been in 
any contact with the Brontés, has missed 
being scrutinised and absorbed into the 
thesis of this rightly painstaking bio- 
grapher. She has made her home in 
Haworth, in which Anne lived all the life 
she did not spend as a governess since 
the family wagons arrived there when 
she was a child of three months. She 
has fertilised her study with the local 
tradition which, as she points out, is 
particularly rich in Haworth. And she 
has also traced Anne’s passage from her 
birthplace at Thornton, stopping at every 
stage in her mortal journey, until she 
reached her grave in the churchyard at 
Scarborough. 


Why? Because it is impossible for 
one who has truly delved into the poems 
and novels to see them eclipsed by the 
figure of the gentle and patient Anne 
who was their author. We must look 
farther than the fulfilment of her lines 
‘for nought can cheer my weary heart 
Except activity, if we are to accept 
Anne’s statement in the masterly Preface 
to the Second Edition of her succes-de- 
scandale, The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
It was in this book, as in her earlier 
Agnes Grey that she wished ‘to tell the 
truth, for truth always conveys its own 
moral to those who are able to receive 
it... and when I feel it my duty to 
speak an unpalatable truth, with the help 
of God I will speak it, though it be to 
the prejudice of my name and the de- 
triment of my reader’s immediate pleas- 
ure as well as my own.’ That this was 
so, Charlotte corroborated in her 1850 
biographical notice. She wrote that de- 
spite being ‘reasoned with on the incon- 
gruity of the subject, Anne regarded such 
reasonings as a temptation to self-indul- 
gence. She must be honest: she must 
not varnish, soften or conceal.’ But the 
rest of Charlotte’s statement, that Anne 
‘was not qualified to render this subject 
vigorously and truthfully’ and that ‘the 
simple and natural—quiet description 
and simple pathos’ were Anne’s forte 
is hopelessly wrong-headed and incom- 
plete. 


That Anne was far from unqualified to 
treat the shocking subject-matter of The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall will be realised 
once we have appreciated the effect on 
this gentle, patient, but also terrifyingly 
observant girl of the illicit relationship 
between her brother Branwell and Mrs. 
Robinson, the mistress of Thorp Green, 
where she and Branwell were engaged 
to tutor the children. Even before its 
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tragic outcome, Anne had written in her 
‘birthday note’ that during her stay at 
Thorp Green she had had ‘some very 
unpleasant and undreamt-of experiences 
of human nature.’ It was out of these 
that she conceived her subject. 

For the depth of its penetration into 
the intimate Bronté atmosphere, Miss 
Gérin’s book is undoubtedly a model of 
its kind. Miss Harrison's is also valuable 
though, necessarily, less full as a life. 
Nevertheless, the boek repays attention 
for Mr. Stanford’s preceptive study of 
the poems and his reasoned refutations 
of the criticisms of The Tenant of Wild- 
fell Hall. The virtually simultaneous ap- 
pearance of both these biographies ought 
certainly to restore the long-lost glass 
slipper to this ‘literary Cinderella’ 
(George Moore’s expression) who has 
been kept in the Bronté kitchen all these 
years, ‘while criticism has raised up 
thrones for Charlotte and Emily.’ 

ARTHUR BOYARS 


Musical Mandarin 


Dr. Burney’s Musical Tours in Europe. 
Edited by Percy A. Scholes. (O.U.P., 
£5 5s.) 

TuesE handsome, admirably edited volumes 
make available material that is frequently 
referred to and is of musical, sociological 
and historical interest, though it has for long 
been inaccessible to the general public. Dr. 
Johnson called Burney ‘one of the first 
writers of the age for travels’ and it is in- 
evitable that we should associate the grand 
cham of English letters with the grand cham 
of English music. Dr. Burney was clearly a 
man of remarkable intelligence and pertin- 
acity. Heis a lively companion, whose com- 
ments on inns, roads and local customs 
bring the eighteenth century into our 
twentieth-century homes: while his com- 
ments on organs, singers and methods of 
performance have practical value in that 
they help us to perform the music of his 
time more convincingly. Especially valuable 
are his accounts of meetings with people like 
Metastasio and Hasse, for they transform 
names out of history books into human 
beings. Occasionally, as in his famous ac- 
count of his dealings with Gluck, we ex- 
perience contact with a personality and at 
the same time learn things that help us to 
understand his music. 

Having said that, one realises how com- 
parison with Johnson is misleading: for 
although Burney was a clever man and a 
‘character’, he was not, like Johnson, a great 
man and a great creative artist, whose 
opinionated opinions have the savour of a 
human heart, with more than usual courage 
and with only the more congenial weak- 
nesses. We read Burney for historical 
reasons, because we know more when we’ve 
read him. We read Johnson for creative 


figure; but it would be rash indeed to assume 
that the evidence he offers is, even histori- 


cally, the more significant. 
WILFRID MELLERS 
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include glare-free working surface, touch- 
operated flaps, gliding drawers and improved 
locking mechanism. Available in alternative 
heights. Stove enamelled in colours to 
tone with any decorative scheme. 
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English Furniture Designs 
of the 
Eighteenth Century 


by PETER WARD-JACKSON 


Unique of its kind, being the only work so far pub- 
lished which deals fully with eighteenth century 
furniture pattern books, this volume surveys the 
whole field of furniture design in one of the greatest 
periods of English art history. More than 350 plates, 
with accompanying text, provide the reader with a 
continuous picture of the furniture styles that 
flourished and declined during the course of the 
century. Students, collectors and dealers will find 
this an indispensable reference book. With biblio- 
graphy and index. Cloth bound. 


Price 63s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Crisis in Soho 


Broadstrop in Season. By Robert Kee. (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 


The Square. By Marguerite Duras. Translated by Sonia Pitt-Rivers and Irina Morduch. 
(Calder, 12s. 6d.) 


IF Robert Kee's first novel, A Sign of the 
Times, had a fault, it was surely the super- 
fluity of characters and sub-plots; no one 
could accuse him there of having under- 
staffed his ideas. From the supporting cast 
of that intelligent and satisfying comedy of 
the near future, Mr. Kee has now taken 
Broadstrop, an amiable, indolent fusspot of 
small means, and put him back ten years to 
a moment, the moment, of crisis in a life 
otherwise punctuated by pints and playing 
at art and letters. To Broadstrop, living 
sedately in a bed-sitter in Soho, comes 
Lubchik, the hypnotic youth from outer 
Siberia, with a wallet full of fivers and a 
mysterious mission. Broadstrop has two 
things Lubchik needs: pliability and pre- 
tensions to gentility; and he in turn has just 
the qualities needed to charm Broadstrop 
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off his feet: a blinding directness of thought 
and an inhuman capacity for action. They 
are rapidly installed in a flat over which 
Broadstrop has been havering for months 
and, with Lubchik guiding and pushing, find 
themselves enmeshed with a trio of debs in 
the full futilities of the Season. One falls in 
love and the other makes a fantastic mar- 
riage before an intricate nemesis ends the 
masquerade. And, oddly enough after that 
packed first novel, the criticism this time 
must be that some sort of dilution has gone 
on; what development of the action there is 
is far less coherently worked out than the 
opening chapters promised. What we do 
get is a quizzical mastery of several forms 
of deflation and, in keeping with the Wode- 
house title, a series of urbane elaborations 
of the hero’s tiny recurrent disasters: 
Broadstrop fuming in Bus, Broadstrop 
sweating in Bank, Broadstrop heady at Ball 
(this, Lord Enfurnham’s ‘Party of the De- 
cade’, is marvellously exaggerated). Mr. 
Kee livens every page with a kind of taut 
whimsy. Broadstrop thinks of getting a job: 


He got up, laid The Times flat on the 
bath and firmly cut out the advertisement 
with an old razor blade. He cut so firmly 
that several identical rectangles came out 
with it from the pages beneath, and he 
found himself holding all these like a little 
bunch of tickets, a gnome’s newspaper. 


For all the hesitancy of story line, Broad- 
strop in Season is an unusually lighthearted 
and enjoyable piece of falstavism, rich in in- 
cidental social comedy and in cosmopolitan 
suspense on the edge of parody. Only the 
horrors of the abrupt close seem lazily, 
wilfully off-Kee. 

The Square is not much more than a long 
short story, a spare, ‘experimental’ work 
from the house that publishes Beckett and 
Robbe-Grillet. It takes the form of a con- 
versation in a park between a nursemaid 
looking after a child and a travelling sales- 
man who has come there simply to sit. They 
casually begin talking and as casually 
separate. The only human interruption of 
their exchanges comes from the child: ‘I’m 
hungry’ once, and ‘I’m tired’. They talk cir- 
cuitously, with grave formality, of their res- 
pective situations and hopes. The girl is 
treated like a slave, but will not come to 
terms with her life or make an effort to break 
away: the break will come of itself one day 
and for this she lives. The man moves 
meaninglessly from town to town, had a 
moment of inexplicable happiness in the 
gardens of a zoo, but feels himself too much 
a coward for involvements. The girl goes to 
a Dance Hall every week. Perhaps the man 
will meet her there. Nothing is resolved: 
their conversation itself is a sort of dance of 
opposites. But Marguerite Duras is also 
concerned to show their common ground 
and, by extension, the community of all 
humankind. This is an erratic but interesting 
little book, with some genuinely illuminating 
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things to say on the nature of movement, 
loneliness and desire. But I found on a 
second reading that the grave allusiveness 
of tone tends to work a confidence trick on 
one’s intelligence. Details are purposely im- 
precise; the ‘Dance Hall’ may or may not be 
an allegory of sex (and if it is, what is it 
saying about it?); the solemnity of the pro- 
tagonists becomes ponderous and unreal on 
closer acquaintance; and the sensation of 
having eavesdropped on some decent wise 
talk is increasingly hard to relate to any 
specific incitements. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Head Prefect 


Commandant of Auschwitz. By Rudolf 
Hoess. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s.) 


RupDoLF Hoess was directly responsible for 
the murder of some two million people, 
almost all of whom were Jews. The orders 
were quite plain: Jews from all over 
Europe were to be fed into Auschwitz, 
where they were to be put to death with the 
minimum of fuss—save only for those who 
were still fit enough to work for a little, 
these being reprieved until, whether from 
disease or debility, their candidature for the 
gas chamber had fully matured. As for 
Hoess, the only aspect of the matter which 
seems to have troubled him even remotely 
was the question of ways and means, a 
nagging fear lest the inefficiency of his sub- 
ordinates or the limited materials at his 
disposal should lead to untidiness or delay. 
He found it an unpleasant task because 
bodies are messy and take up a lot of room. 

This book is Hoess’s own rather be- 
draggled account, written while he was 
awaiting his trial and then his execution, of 
how the circumstances of his life and career 
promoted him to, and ideally fitted him for, 
his unspeakable office. The child of strict 
Catholics, he was early instructed in the 
sanctity of obedience. A successful non- 
commissioned officer in World War 1, he 
saw that to obedience must be added the 
virtue of detachment. A prisoner in the 
Twenties as a result of his brutal political 
activities, he discovered that for him the 
only form of security lay in absolute 
mental adjustment to the existing frame- 
work of authority, however constricting or 
cruel. So that it is hardly suprising that 
when, in the late Thirties, he became a 
junior official in the SS he entirely approved 
the segregation of criminal, ‘a-social’ or 
homosexual elements, believing as he did 
that these, being both disobedient of their 
natures and without any stake in the 
furtherance of National Socialism, could 
only be a menace to the security of the 
State and so, ultimately, to the peace of 
mind of Rudolf Hoess. When the war came, 
and with it promotion for Hoess, such 
elements constituted an even greater threat. 
But, ran the argument, German Jews are 
automatically a-social because they are not, 
in a proper analysis, German, and other 
Jews, by extension, are even worse: they are, 
furthermore, conscious of themselves as a 
community: therefore the Jews are the 
greatest threat of all. Segregate them with 
the rest of them. But Himmler says destroy 
them? Well, concludes Hoess, perhaps-that 
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would be best if only it wasn’t so difficult 
to find reliable executioners and an eco- 
nomic type of gas. 

It was just as simple as that. This monster 
of wickedness turns out to be a mere Head 
Prefect—one with a particularly narrow up- 
bringing and in a more than ordinarily 
nasty school. “The Housemaster says you 
are a bad influence and I have no alter- 
native but to put you in the gas chamber.’ 
‘The employment was mean,’ wrote Gibbon 
(of St. George’s appointment to be bacon 
contractor to the Imperial Armies); ‘he 
rendered it infamous.’ But for Hoess the 
adage must be reversed. His employment 
was infamous: he rendered it merely mean. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Goodbye Again 
Joseph Conrad: Letters to William Black- 
wood and David S. Meldrum. Edited by 
William Blackburn. (C.U.P., 45s.) 


STUDYING writers’ letters in conjunction 
with their published work deepens our 
understanding of ‘integrity’. The word 
‘noble’, beloved of Victorians, expressed 
admiration, but, unlike ‘integrity’, did not 
imply a basis of examinable facts. In a 
letter reprinted here, Henry James speaks 
of Conrad’s work as revealing a kind of 
‘disinterested independent nobleness.’ The 
adjectives carry more weight than the noun. 
Bven in these predominantly business 
letters between Conrad and one of his 
publishers, where there is little of the quality 
of his letters to R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham in the Aubry volumes, the reality 
of moral and intellectual integrity shines 
through and requires no other name. At the 
more obvious level, ‘integrity’ is what made 
him, in financial straits, decline commissions 
despite his doubts whether he was justified 
in refusing to write stories ‘simply because 
somebody was ready to pay.” But it is the 
consistent impression of a man instinc- 
tively applying the highest standards, not 
only to his writing but to his human rela- 
tionships and obligations, which is most 
striking. 

The style of some of these letters, with 
their excessive use of the definite article and 
other gallicisms, their mis-spellings and in- 
congruous colloquialisms, is proof enough 
of his struggle with the language. Yet he 
was at this time writing Lord Jim, Typhoon, 
Amy Foster, The Shadow Line and Nostromo. 
One letter gives an important account of 
his difficulties and aims. ‘I am long in my 
development. What of that? Is not Thack- 
eray’ s pennyworth of mediocre fact drowned 
in an ocean of twaddle? And yet he lives.’ 
Like Keats, he writes, ‘My quality is my 
truth.’ And, like James, ‘The value is in the 
detail.’ These letters show Blackwood’s 
reader, David Meldrum, as a gifted ad- 
viser to Conrad. He wrote in 1905: ‘What 
a passionate observer Conrad has been all 
his days, and how great distinction he gives 
to the slightest of his writing.’ In his useful 
introduction the editor stresses the interest 
of Conrad’s inability to make progress with 
The Rescue. ‘Everything is there . . .every- 
thing but the belief, the conviction, the 
Only thing needed to make me put pen to 
Paper.’ G. D. KLINGOPULOS 
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THE LONG-TERM RATE FOR CAPITAL 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Why is the long-term rate 
of interest so high? Is it 
doing any harm? If so, 
why cannot it be reduced? 
I have constantly asked 
these questions and the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has constantly 
avoided answering them. 
It is therefore good to have 
Professor Victor Morgan 
of Swansea joining in this controversy 
in a provocative paper he has written 
for the June issue of the Three Banks 
Review. His theme is that high rates 
may have been justified during most 
of the post-war period by the world 
shortage of capital but that there are now 
signs that this shortage is abating—at least 
in western industrial countries. On the one 
hand, there is the remarkable growth of 
personal savings (largely through group 
pensions); on the other, there is the com- 
pletion of the war-time back-log of invest- 
ment. The present industrial over-capacity is 
still a hangover from the last recession. If 
economic resources are to be fully used in 
the 1960s, says the Professor, we may need 
considerably lower rates of interest in the 
1950s. 

The yield on most irredeemable and long- 
term stocks has been over 5 per cent for over 
two years. Indeed, interest rates have never 
been so high for so long for forty years. In 
the past the swings between cheap and dear 
money have produced variations in the long- 
term rate equal to about a third of the change 
in bill rates. On this basis the fall in Bank 
rate and Treasury bill rates since the be- 
ginning of 1958 should have produced a fall 
of about 1 per cent. in the long-term rate 
whereas the actual fall has been little more 
than } per cent. It has already cost the 
Treasury an extra £60 million a year in the 
interest charge on the national debt for the 
conversion of six issues with low coupons. In 
the next five years there are £2,000 million 
more to convert and nearly £5,000 million 
in the next ten. At present rates these con- 
versions would add between £100 and £150 
million to the interest bill, which would be 
equivalent to about 6d. on the income tax. 

Now the Professor admits that if the rate 
of interest is to be used as a regulator it 
must respond to market forces; it must not 
be manipulated just to ease the Budget. 
But rates which are high and inflexible are 
just as dangerous, he rightly argues, as rates 
which are low and inflexible. Surely it is 
clear to everyone outside Great George 
Street that the Treasury has got itself 
saddled with a dangerously high and rigid 
structure of long-term rates, which is making 
social investment (in housing, etc.) much 
too expensive and is tending to restrict new 
and essential investment in private industry. 
I am sure that Mr. Amory would agree with 
the Professor that a lower gilt-edged rate 
would be a great help to our present 





recovery when the stimulus of the hire- 
purchase de-control wears off, as he says it 
is bound to do perhaps before the end of 
the year. 

Why then, has a lower rate not come? 
The Government’s funding policy, carried 
to an excess last year, has been the main 
technical reason. The Departments, having 
recently had to buy the bulk of the short- 
to-medium dated stocks which the banks 
had perforce to sell when they increased 
their advances, are now busy disposing of 
these stocks by ‘the tap’ in the market. This 
is a bore and we must hope that the tender 
issue of Treasury bills will now increase 
rapidly enough to enable the banks them- 
selves to re-absorb these ‘tap’ sales. But, 
technical considerations apart, Professor 
Morgan attributes the high and rigid level 
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and, of course, for tradition (same 
again, landlord!). 

When the election is on in your 
Local, make a pint of voting for 
Draught—the beer that puts thirst 
things first! 

IssueD by HALF OF THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 

42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 




















of interest rates to a more deep-seated 
cause—the change in the relationship of 
public debt to private property caused by 
two world wars and the nationalisation 
programme of the Labour Government. In 
1914 the market value of the public debt 
was Only £500 million of which the Depart- 
ments held £200 million. Thus government 
securities in private hands were only 2} per 
cent. of the total value of private property— 
then estimated at about £12,000 million. In 
the 1920s the proportion had risen .to about 
25 per cent.: in 1955 it was about 45 per 
cent. The public debt was then nearly 
£28,000 million, the departmental! holdings 
about £7,000 million and the total value of 
private property between £45,000 and 
£50,000 million. 

Because world war and nationalisation 
caused the value of the public debt to rise 
by much more than the value of property 
as a whole, the ordinary operation of the 
law of supply and demand caused, accord- 
ing to the Professor, the yield on govern- 
ment securities to rise in relation to that on 
other types of asset. Here I cannot follow 
him. Certainly, when the volume of 
government debt is swollen rapidly the 
government credit rate in the market will 
fall unless the demand for its bonds is also 
swollen in like manner. But this did in fact 
happen—until the demand for equities 
began to reduce the demand for bonds. 
There was an increasing demand for the 
different types of government securities 
issued. For example, the banks and sterling 
depositors from overseas wanted more 





Your 


Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily 
realisable. Davies Investments Ltd. 
can satisfy each one of these require- 
ments. Safety is assured by skilled 
administration and ample reserves. 
Profits continue to permit the grant- 
ing of a basic interest rate of 74% 
per annum. £500 is withdrawable 
on demand and the maximum notice 
for the t sum is six months. 
No fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any 
sum, with a minimum of £20, but 
on units of £500 there is a special 
bonus of 4% per annum added 
annually. We have set out the main 
details of the facilities which are 
now so widely appreciated. If you 
would like details please 
write to Investment Department SRD, 
Davies Investments Limited, Bankers, 
Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Treasury bills and ‘shorts’, the insurance 
companies wanted more medium-dated 
stocks and the small savers wanted more 
defence bonds, savings certificates and 
savings bank deposits—all because their 
money claims had increased. My point is 
that a rise in the rate of interest could have 
been avoided if the increase in the supply 
of government debt had been balanced by 
the general increase in the supply of bank 
money (deposits and cash) which the 
government in the long run can control. 
But under Labour the money supply was 
over-extended, so that the rate of interest 
was cut too low, while under the Tories 
since 1955 the money supply has been over- 
reduced, so that the rate of interest has been 
kept too high. Can we not have a better 
ordered financial system? If Mr. Amory 
believes in the ‘equilibrium’ rate of interest, 
why not try to get it by increasing the 
money supply today? Then I firmly believe 
we could bring the long-term rate down 
from over 5 per cent. to 44 per cent. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


HE optimists should not be too over- 

joyed by the Financial Times index of 
industrial equities making new highs. It 
contains two shares which have been 
soaring lately because of take-over bids— 
Harrods and Watney’s. If these were dis- 
allowed I doubt whether the index would 
have penetrated the June peak. As I write 
it is now 56 per cent. above the February 
1958 low of 155 and the market seems to 
have reached a level which for the time 
being discounts the recovery which Mr. 
Amory is at pains not to call a boom. The 
mixed behaviour of the groups comprising 
the index should be a reminder to the in- 
vestor of the golden rule—never enter the 
market blindly but always selectively. 
There are always some industries or some 
companies which are not conforming to the 
index. Who would have thought, for 
example, that Pye, a leader in the elec- 
tronics and radio-television industries, 
would have suffered a 50 per cent. drop in 
earnings and seen the market price of its 
equity fall from 24s. in 1955 to 10s. 6d. in 
1958? The company did not endear itself to 
its shareholders by selling a million shares to 
a finance house not long ago at a price 
(13s.) which was below the then market. 
Its excuse was that it had to raise money 
quickly to pay for a new acquisition— 
Lindley Thompson transformers. It has 
now learned its lesson and is making a 
rights issue to its shareholders on a one- 
for-two basis at 13s. while the market price 
is 17s" 3d. On the assumption that the divi- 
dend will be maintained at 124 per cent. on 
the increased capital the yield at the present 
price (cum rights) is about 4 per cent. This 
is not unattractive for a ‘growth’ share, if 
PYE returns to that class. The preliminary 
figures for the year to March, 1959, point to 
recovery—the net balance is 30 per cent. 
up—and the earnings cover for a 12} per 
cent. dividend on the new capital would be 
1.7 times. In the current year profits should 
be larger as a result of the new acquisition, 
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the recovery in the home market and the 
bigger dividend from its holding in ATV. 
Incidentally the drop in profits two years ago 
is attributed to the money squeeze in the 
domestic trades, to the cutting of profit 
margins on the export trade and to writing 
off heavy research expenditures. If PyE is 
now to reap the fruits of its research sowing, 
it should do well. 


Company Notes 


Ix his statement a year ago the chairman, 
Mr. W. H. Gatty Saunt, warned share- 
holders of Amalgamated Roadstone Cor- 
peration to expect lower profits for the 
ensuing year. The substantial reduction of 
constructional and maintenance work on 
the roads has had the effect of reducing the 
company’s trading profit by £213,442, but 
the net profit (after tax) is only down by 
£69,567 at £253,684 for the year ended 
October 31, 1958. The company controls 
Amalgamated Limestone; this concern made 
a net profit of £196,000 and from its sale of 
its cement works at Plymouth has repaid 
the parent company’s loan of £500,000 and 
paid them 6d. per share last November and 
will pay them a further 2s. per share in 
August. The company also owns Ulster 
Limestone Corporation and the British 
Standard Portland Cement Company of 
Kenya. An interesting point arises from the 
chairman’s stafement that, on a recent 
re-valuation of the company’s assets, these 
are now worth just under £74 million against 
the written-down value in the balance sheet 
of £4 million. This figure excludes the 
company’s valuable interest in Amalga- 
mated Limestone. He also reveals that 
negotiations are still proceeding regarding 
a possible amalgamation with Tarmac Ltd. 
The dividend on the 10s. ordinary shares is 
maintained at 15 per cent. so that at 
38s. x.d. to yield 3.8 per cent. the shares 
although fully valued are a sound holding, 
particularly as the outlook for the current 
year promises to be better than last. 


Lethenty Tea Estates have secured a crop 
of 1,245,681 lbs. for 1958 and an average 
sale price of 40.38d. per Ib. against 39.06d. 
per lb. for 1957. This has produced a profit 
of £8,059. Production costs have risen a 
little but the estates still give a remarkably 
high yield of 1,297 lbs. per acre. 

This ably managed company has diffi- 
culties ahead which no doubt will be 
surmounted to justify the present price of 
7s. 6d. for the 5s. ordinary shares; the 
proposed dividend is 10 per cent. 

At the beginning of this year A. Wilson’s 
Stores’ 2s. ordinary shares were successfully 
introduced at around 7s. 9d. and are now 
around 11s. The market is looking ahead, 
for the accounts are not due until March, 
1960. However this price may prove to be 
justified as the company has added to its 
interests London Town Dresses (manufac- 
turers for the popular market) which it is 
estimated will increase Wilson’s profits by 
£70,000 p.a. This should increase earnings 
to around 80 per cent. and so permit a 
dividend of 40 per cent. in which case these 
shares in the popular stores group would 
not be overvalued at today’s level. ~ 
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THE SPECTATOR, JULY 
Classified advertisements must be prepaid 
5s. per line. Minimum 2 lines. Box num- 
bers 1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd. 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1. Telephone 
EUSton 3221 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


ABLE WOMAN-SECRETARY wanted deal with 
Personnel, Accounts and Typing, in well-estab- 
lished non-profitmaking Musical Academy, 
London, S.E. about £9 p.w. substantial ‘ore 
a possibility. Full particulars to Box 4 








EXPERIENCE COUNTS less than keenness in 
managing the Fabian Bookshop. First job for 
a young graduate? (m. or f.) Vacancy soon, 
about £475 p.a. 4 weeks’ holiday. Write to the 
Secretary, 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 





PART-TIME ASSISTANT in ‘Spectator’ editorial 
reference section. Work includes indexing, 
proof reading, newspaper cutting and filing. 
Mornings only Monday-Friday, or by arrange- 
ment.—Apply by letter to the Secretary, The 
Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 





REGIONAL OFFICER (full-time) for Southern 
Region based at present on Reading. £650 x £25 
to £800 plus children’s allowances. Knowledge of 
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UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
Assistantship in the History of Fine Art. 
Applications are invited for an Aainnetlo 
in the History of Fine Art. Salary scale: £700— 
£850 per annum. Initial salary according to 
experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits. 

Applications (5 copies) should be lodged, not 
later than 8th August 1959, with the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Court. 
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chase a house. 

Further ticulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 

6th August, 1959. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


LONDONDERRY 
MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(A College of baer | of Dublin 











UNIVERSITY pm _ ENGLAND 
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MASTER OF WRIGHT COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for the position of 
Master of Wright College, a residential College 
for 180 male undergraduates. The Master in 
conjunction with the Fellows is responsible to the 
University Council for the formulation of College 
policy and planning for the future as well as for 
discipline, administration and general supervis- 
ion of the College tutorial system. 

Commencing salary will be determined accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience within the 
limits £A2,850—£A3,250 per annum plus cost of 
living allowance. A residence is provided plus 
an annual entertainment allowance of £A200. The 
tenure of the appointment will be reviewed after 
five years. Provision is made for superannuation, 
travel and removal expenses. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in Australia and London on 
14th August, 1959. 





international affairs, speaking and _ or 
ability, and preferably some experience of a 
voluntary organisation. Apply for form and par- 
ticulars by sending fscp. s.a.e. to United National 
Association, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1, by 
July 24th. 





THE NATIONAL TRUST invites applications 
from hermits for the occupancy, rent and rate 
free, of a remote, primitive and romantic cottage 
in Northamptonshire. Well water and no elec- 
tricity. Sole duty custodianship of a 17th century 
ruin, built to symbolise the Passion. Reply, in 
writing only, to The National Trust, The Parson- 
age, Clumber Park, Worksop, Notts. 








UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIPS (2) IN PHILOSOPHY 

_ Applications are invited for *he above posi- 
tions. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,500—90—£2,100 per annum, plus cost of 
living adjustment, and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act. 
commencing salary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the successful 
applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 

— ae by od University and’ and its Bankers, 
snaeet men may assisted by loans to pur- 





(Trinity College) and Recognised College of The 
Queen’s University of Belfast) 


degree of B.Sc. (Econ.) of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity. The College also offers a two-year Dip- 
loma Course in Business Management. 

Residential Accommodation in College is pro- 
vided for men and women a ng 

Entrance a up to the value of £60 
may be awarded on the results of an examination 
in October for the session immediately 
follo err Annual fees for 1959-60 are Tuition. 
£25—-£45, according to o nd of the course. 
Residence, squeal OS 

Further information on Entrance requirements 
may be obtained from the Tutor. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FA AND PROM at ¢ 
aaa Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-5.30 Sats 





oR iG ROYAL PA 

Exhibition. ‘State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. furniture from bn 
Palace. Period costumes ney 


Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, includ 
sane 
1.B. 66 - 
land Place, AW. = ist Je July, “Mon.-Fri. 10-7: 
Sat. 10-5. Ad. Free 
G Kenwood Exhibi bitions : 
— —_. , 4 ithe + a *18th 


pay: Og Admission Week- 
210 bus 7. Sundays 2. 2. 30-7. iain e available. 
from Archway or Golders Green Stations. 














London Main Office : 
Piccadilly Circus Office 


Business men, intending settlers, and travellers 
seeking up-to-date information regarding New 
Zealand are invited to consult the 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 


| The largest banking business in the Dominion 


1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
54 Regent Street, 
HEAD OFFICE : WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


W.l 




















Accumulating “T” Shares cost 
£40 and mature at £50 in 6 years. 
That is compounding at rather 
better than 33% with income tax 
paid. Full details gladly sent on 
request. Maximum £2,000, 


ACCUMULATING 


‘T SHARES 


GUARANTEE 
25% PROFIT 
IN 6 YEARS 


ASSETS £31,604,000. RESERVES £1,922,000 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


Serres SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


CLARENCE STREET CHELTENHAM 
Telephone 3054 











UNIT TRUSTS 


and how they work 
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investors. 


Pitman. 20s. net. 





Just how safe is the Unit Trust investment? How do they 
work, when did they start and why are they better than 
Gilt-edged shares? What does the Stock Exchange think of 
Unit Trusts? These are just a few of the important questions 
the small investor and his advisers are asking—and they’re 
all answered in the new edition of this book by C.O.Merriman. 
Giving a complete survey of Unit Trusts and their o; 
the book will be indispensable to thousands of shrewd 


ion, 


All booksellers. 











Copies of The Spectator for June 26 and July 3, 
which were not as widely distributed as usual 
owing to the printing dispute, may be obtained by 
sending ninepence for each copy required to : 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LIMITED 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. saad booklet.—Holding, 120 Hollins Lane, 








CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
» qualified in therapeutic 
hypn: Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
CRUMBS! That’s all that’s left when you hand 
round hot buttered toast, spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste, Scrumptious! 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 

tol beens stock, all — Catalogue.—P. J. Rad- 
uth, Hants. 

FAMILY P! PLANNING requisites by post any- 

= hl — Fe EM 


—Premier Laboratories 
Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


FOSTER HOME in the London area wanted for 
attractive intelligent half-caste girl of 7 years 
(C. of E.) who needs long term care. Please 
for further details to Children’s Area 
Middlesex County Council, 213 Cheven- 
ing Road, N.W.6. 

HUSBAND BEATS WIFE to the table when 
cold meats are served with Rayner’s Mango 
all good grocers. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by t. Write or call 

Price List and Literature on Family 
. 34 Wardour St., ondon, 




















W.1. D.X. 
LET ME TRACE your mies Genealogical 
Research terms mod.—Box. 450: 








. Opti- 

Contact Lens ae Boy 115 Oxford 

Street, London, W.1. Tel: GER 2531. 197 

Regent Street, W.1. Tel: REG. 6993. Also 

Cardiff, Liverpool, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, 
aan — ee etc. 

reproduction. Text 

"7 duplicating» Susan 

93. 


in iprntale be St., W.1. HUNter 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 











happy outlook on life since dis- 
Cid sme. It’s a wonderful wine, 
Amontillado to please 

palate. 
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light, yet 
open 


THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and we thousands of sufferers year after 
= A GIFT of £10 could assist one of them 
ae six months, and make you a LIFE-MEMBER. 





tional for Cancer Relief, Capes G.7.) 
47 Victoria St., London, S.W.1! ident : 
nen 5. Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., 





LITERARY 


Acemons invited to submit orm f bli- 
tion. Cromiech Press, Bala, N. — 


FICTION WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
pe i Bann ara Students’ work napeess in 


tus free from Dept. 23, 
British Fiction-Writing Sci a 
Chronicle Fleet Street, E E.C.4. oar 
oro re Time—whereve: 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
Send for int free booklet 


without obligation) I a 
Gu, ition WS 








insttate 
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WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How: No 
Sales—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to ‘The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Suc- 
cess,’ B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 Bond Street, London, W.1. 

YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY! New faces, new places, new experiences 
will provide exciting, novel and acceptable 
material for articles, stories and sketches. Why 
not let the London School of Journalism help you 
to produce sellable contributions? Founded by 
the leading newspaper proprietors, its expert 
tutors have put thousands of writers on the road 
to success. y not you? Advice is free, fees 
are low. ‘Writing for the Press’’ post free from 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
as poy” 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 

W.1. GRO 8 
“There are si students all over the world’’. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000 Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New s has a. by 
Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St., N 9893, 
and standard typewriting cide” 

TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 














EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing Secretarial, 
Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects.—Write for free pros- 

and/or advice mentioning exam. or sub- 
jects in a ay b 9, Metropolitan College, 


Victoria 
Street, ECA Established 1910. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 133rd Session opens on 
October 9th, 1959. St. David’s College is a resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A. d 

under Royal Charters, Ancient History and Liter- 
ature, Modern History, Classics, Welsh, English, 
Mathematics and Philosophy; and an integrated 
General Course. The attached Burgess 
Theological Hall is to all graduates. Special 
facilities are provi for overseas students. In- 
clusive fees are about £204 per annum, and a 
limited number of places are still available for 
the 1959-1960 Session. For entrance regulations 


ly to the Principal. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 


in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-k and 

Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Dx ord & 

Coun R 
Sc. B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B.. 

” Degrees and Dist. Also for Law and 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


@ magazine for everyone 
Summer, 1959 
FOOD POISONING 
GERMAN MEASLES 
CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 
TRAINING FOR CLIMBING 
FOOD AND HEART DISEASE 


POLIOMYELITIS 
VACCINATION 





2s. 6d. a copy or 10s. a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 

















SULLY 17, $993 





BOOKS 


The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books re- 
viewed or advertised in this paper’s columns 
to be sent to readers who cannot otherwise 
obtain them. Orders accompanied by a re- 
mittance covering the books’ total published 
price, plus Is. . per volume for postage, 
should be sent to the 
Book Order Dept., 
‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 











Professional Examinations, Foespent (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organising 
Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, W.14. 
PARK 8392. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. FLORIDA GRAPE- 
FRUIT. Finest Fancy ments in we yep 
1 Ib. tins. 8 for 26s. Post Paid. SHILLIN 

ya CO LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
= aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
ussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also TAILOR- 
— SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 

oo 4 ACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
° 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send camp 5 for samples 

enabli choice of type and style—S. Vernon, 

72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced from 

6 gns.). Blue, Rose, ney Grey, Ladies’, 34 to 
A, $: Patts. from Austin 
= 





SERS oted for their 
uty, Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table fos. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Le Dress, Suiting and Church 
Lines. Superb Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish BLA, Llustrated catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH L - 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 





ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 


we have many separate London Fiats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545. 
LUXURY 2 ROOM furnished fiat Hampstead: 
C.H.W., C.H., Tel. Use of Garden. Refrigerator. 
Phone HAM. 6741 for appointment. 

TO LET two well furnished rooms Carshalton, 


. Use of Kitchen and Bathroom. Garage 
available. Suit Business couple.—Box 4861. 








HOTELS 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbridge Hotel. 


eon situated between Lakes and Pennines. 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel with books. 
music, games, television. + 7 terms for Per- 
manent - we AAA R.A.C., Tel:71. 
Connaught Court, 
pe 21944, 33 rooms. 150 yards sea-front. * dian 


garages. Su oe food. Vacs., 
te y july, early Aug. 94-12 gns 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


ib facilities facing Castle. 
127 Princes Street. 














International House, 





RESTAURANTS 


A 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria * : Godfrey ‘Davis 
b ee tinental cuisine. 
Wine & cence. rt Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel VIC. 5231 
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